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ROOTED IN DISHONOUR 


OVERNMENT supporters have done their 
best to shrug off the Devlin Com- 
mission Report; but on any serious reading, 
it provides a damning indictment of British 
policy in Central Africa. It is impossible to 
dismiss the findings of this body—composed, 
incidentally, of conservatives—as merely a 
matter of opinion; and ludicrous to main- 
tain that the Report is all biased and unfair 
except on the two points where it might 
appear to lend some support to the official 
view. 
By taking up these points, too, the 
Conservatives have succeeded only in 
ing themselves. The fact that the 
Nyasaland Government ‘had either to 
abdicate or to act’ by declaring an emer- 
gency, which they have cited as evidence in 
the Governor’s favour, is really the most 
outright criticism of the official case in the 
whole Report: for this is just the kind of 
situation which a colonial Government 
exists to avoid. All the evidence in the 
Report, and outside it, suggests that the 
Nyasaland Government had been moving 
towards its own destruction with blind 
, in the face of innumerable 
warnings and protests from Britain and of 
the united opposition of every section of the 
native population, for six years. The wonder 
is not that there were threats, but that they 
did not explode into violence long before. 
The second point in the Report which 
Conservatives have been using to try to 
justify themselves is that the Commission 
did find some evidence that there was talk 
of murder. Sir Robert Armitage says he 
cannot see the distinction between ‘talk of 
killing and beating, and talk of cold-blooded 
assassination and massacre’. If he cannot, 
then he is unfit for his job—something that 
is in any case implicit in other sections of 
the Report. In every country where there is 


a nationalist movement aiming at inde- 
pendence, that movement will invariably 
contain a spectrum of opinion ranging 
from gradualists and _ constitutionalists 
through opportunists (who will follow what- 
ever party leader is in the ascendant) to 
extremists. In the extremist segment there 
will be some maniacs, some thugs—and 


some dedicated men, in the martyr-patriot | 


mould. Consequently in every movement 
of this kind there will be some wild talk. 

And, inevitably, the wilder talk will be 
relayed to the authorities by informers. 
There is no need to take seriously the 
informer who has confessed he was lying 
to the Empire News; but it is worth remem- 
bering that informers, wherever they exist, 
tend to get paid in proportion to the skill 
with which they can scare the authorities; 
and the evidence unearthed by the Devlin 
Commission suggests that the Nyasa 
informers were well aware of the fact. The 
distinction between the loose talk of 
violence which they reported and of an 
actual revolutionary plan (which did not 
exist) is consequently valid; and the 
Commission were right to stress its 
importance. 

* + ¥ 

The reason for the troubles in Nyasaland, 
it is now perfectly clear (as indeed it was to 
any but the most blind partisan long before 
the Report appeared), is that an attempt has 
been made to impose Federation on a 
people who are solidly united in refusing to 
accept it in anything like its present form. 
Yet the sober and constitutionally-expressed 
protests of Chiefs, Congress and people 
(and of many Europeans) have for six years 
been systematically disregarded or re- 
pressed; and the people who have protested 
have been treated like fractious children. 


The Report reveals a total failure of 
communication between rulers and ruled, 
due to the practice of government without 
consent. In time this is bound to produce 
intolerable frustration. The responsibility 
for whatever danger of violence there was in 
Nyasaland rests, therefore, with the British 
and the Federal authorities. The Africans 
could not have been expected to do other 
than they did. 

The Commission’s terms of reference 
obliged it to pin responsibility for failure on 
those directly responsible—the ‘Governor 
and the Colonial Secretary. But Sir Roy 
Welensky’s obsession with the Federal 
scheme has much to do with the crisis 
because it led to the Colonial Secretary's 
progressive abdication of British responsi- 
bilities in the Northern Protectorates, out of 
a desire not to offend Sir Roy—the tendency 
of recent British colonial policy is to yield 
to the strongest pressure in any situation. 

The beliefs of individuals matter less 
than the future of a whole population. 
The British Government ‘looks forward to 
the restoration of normal conditions in 
Nyasaland.” Can it not realise that there 
have been no normal conditions in Nyasa- 
land or Northern Rhodesia since Federation 
was imposed in 1953? And that they can 
only be attained by the most far-reaching 
changes in the relations between the Central 
African territories? Sir Roy Welensky 
believes that the way to treat the natives is 
not to listen to what they want but to force 
upon them what he thinks good for them; 
and this can only be countered by a return 
to the traditional British policy in which the 
paramountcy of African interests is re- 
stored and vigorously pursued in both 
countries. 

But how to impress all this on a Prime 
Minister obsessed with the belief that 
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nothing can go wrong under his leadership, 
and a party whose members, even those who 
realise something has gone dangerously 
wrong,view with apprehension the prospect 
of the party going divided into an election? 
Mr. Macmillan is often given credit for his 
loyalty to the men who serve him—to the 
Selwyn Lloyds, the Lennox-Boyds, and so 
on down to the Hola warders. But loyalty, 
where it is used to cover up disastrous errors 
of judgment, or to save criminals from the 
consequences of their crime, ceases to be a 
virtue. An epitaph for Mr. Macmillan’s 
colonial record suggests itself: ‘his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood’. He has allowed 
Britain’s good name in Central Africa to be 
destroyed; and when the evidence is 
brought home to him, he refuses to allow 
that it can be correct. For this, he will not 
be forgiven. 


Sub Judice 

E contended last week that as nobody 

had been charged with an assault on 
Guenther Podola, we could not accept that 
the question how he came by his injuries 
could be considered sub judice: and Lord 
Stonham has since put the same argument 
in the Upper House. In reply, the Lord 
Chancellor insisted that what happened at 
the time of Podola’s arrest, and the cir- 
cumstances of his arrest, are matters on 
which evidence is likely to be given during 
his trial, so that it would be improper to 
discuss them; and that in any case the 
Speaker of the House of Commons had 
refused to accept questions, an example 
which in comity the Lords should follow. 

The second of these arguments can be 
dismissed immediately. One of the few 
remaining assets of the Upper House is that 
it can occasiqnally offer its own independent 
view on matters of public interest; if it is 
going meekly to follow Commons rulings 
it is really bankrupt; the sooner it is wound 
up the better. But the first deserves con- 
sideration. 

There is, admittedly, no definition of 
what is and what is not sub judice. The law 
of contempt of court is so capricious and 
arbitrary, depending so much on the 
beliefs, prejudices and whims of individual 
judges, that no great store can be set on 
* past precedents. But it is reasonable to hold 
that whatever may happen in practice, the 
object of the sub judice rule in principle is to 
ensure that the defendant receives a fair 
trial. Comment on matters connected with 
a case is only reprehensible if it is designedly 
(or, in some cases, accidentally) calculated 
to prejudice the court, one way or the other. 

Would an investigation into the circum- 
stances of the arrest of Podola prevent him 
from getting a fair trial? Of course it would 
not. The fact that the Lord Chancellor could 
only say that such matters ‘might possibly 
be’ at issue in the trial is itself signifi- 
cant; there is no certainty that they will be 
at issue; unless it is contended by the defence 
that Podola made some statement under 
duress, they might be held to be irrelevant 
to his trial on a murder charge—and rightly. 

In any case, whether the sub judice ruling 
is correct or not, the impression ought not 
to have been given that it was being used 
simply as a device to spare the Home 
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Secretary awkward questions. The cir- 
cumstances in which Podola, who had been 
described as too unwell to see a solicitor, 
should suddenly have become well enough 
to be charged, were bound to give rise to the 
suspicion that the charge was timed for 
political convenience, so that questioners in 
the House of Commons (and perhaps out- 
side it) could be silenced. For if Mr. Butler 
really cared for the sub judice principle, he 
would not have intervened, as he did, to 
give the police side of the case. 

Since then, the application of the sub 
judice rule in this instance has been sharply 
criticised in some journals, and ignored in 
others—the lead story in the People, for 
example, purported to be an elaborate re- 
construction of the way in which Podola 
had come to receive his injuries. There is 
consequently no excuse for the Speaker 
to continue to ban questions on the 
subject. No doubt anybody who asks 
them will be met by the usual neanderthal 
outcry that Podola only got what was 
coming to him. This is the justification of 
violence that comes readily to a lynch mob 
in Alabama: it is not one which is pleasant 
to hear in Britain. 


The Black Diaries 

HEN Roger Casement was sentenced 

to death in 1916 the British govern- 
ment managed to silence agitation for a 
reprieve with the help of some diaries, 
alleged to have been kept by Casement, 
containing evidence of his homosexual 
activities. Since that time there have been 
persistent efforts, here as well as in Ireland, 
to have the diaries examined in order to 
ascertain whether or not they were for- 
geries (or injected with forged inter- 
polations). It would at any time have been 
possible to silence the ‘Justice for Casement’ 
campaign by doing what the Government 
has now at last done (it has deposited the 
diaries in the Public Record Office, thereby 
enabling interested researchers to examine 
them); but instead, successive Home 
Secretaries preferred to keep the wound 
open, contributing to the preservation of 
old rancour in Ireland. Even now, the 
decision to release them has been taken not 
because of any change of heart, but 
because the Government’s hand was forced 
by the publication abroad of a version of 
the diaries; the old see-no-evil, spread-no- 
evil argument used before became irrelevant. 
Still, it may be added to Mr. Butler’s 
diminishing credit balance that he did not, 
as so many of his predecessors would have 
done, work out some other elaborately dis- 
ingenuous rationalisation to keep the 
diaries under lock and key. 

It might have been more tactful to put 
them, first, in the charge of a small com- 
mission of experts: to judge by the pub- 
lished version, it would need a team consist- 
ing of historian, psychiatrist, graphologist, 
nationalist politician, and priest to discover 
the truth. But no doubt in time an agreed 
verdict will be reached through the efforts 
of individual researchers; and then the 
ghost of this fine man—for whatever his 
private vices and his public errors, he 
rendered very great services to humanity— 
may be peacefully laid. 
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North East Frontier 
T is easy and convenient to lump the 
Scandinavian countries together as a 
political and economic entity. Such events 
as Mr. Khrushchev’s recent cancellation 
of his tour there make it all the more 
natural to do so and, indeed, make the 
Scandinavian countries themselves all the 
more aware of their common interests and 
outlook. Yet there are almost as many 
differences as similarities between Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, while nobody 
—except the Finns themselves—is more 
aware than Mr. Khrushchev that Finland 
is in a very special position of her own, 

The composition of Finnish govern- 
ments depends on Soviet goodwill, as was 
made clear last autumn, when talks on 
mutual trade and on Soviet economic aid 
were cynically held up until Finland’s new 
coalition government resigned, and a 
narrower minority Agrarian government 
took office, without the Conservatives and 
the Social Democrats to whom the Russians 
had objected. 

Yet Communist party strength inside 
Finland, where it is the biggest single party, 
is due not so much to Soviet pressure and 
Soviet example, and not at all to any 
revolutionary working-class tradition, but 
to the country’s economic unbalance, and 
the steady rise in unemployment, especially 
in the underdeveloped north, where life is 
hard at best. Though indirectly, of course, 
Finland’s economic difficulties can also be 
laid at the Soviet Union’s door. A highly 
artificial heavy industry had to be created 
by means of which to pay post-war repara- 
tions: its products price themselves out of 
western markets and can be sold only to the 
Soviet Union, so that there is always a big 
rouble surplus, and the economy is 
permanently out of gear. 

Sweden’s keenness to associate Finland 
with the other Scandinavian countries in 
the Outer Seven group and in the Nordic 
Council is due to a wish to disengage her, 
however slightly, from her dependence on 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s 
unexpected mildness of manner on the 
subject derives partly from the fact that 
she can go only so far, and no farther, in 
her whip-cracking at the Finns, and to 
some extent from a hope that Swedish and 
Finnish influence on Norway and Denmark, 
in conference, would be towards detaching 
them from their membership of NATO, 
where Denmark is already noticeably 
dragging her feet. 

Norway is haying her NATO difficulties 
because not only the Soviet Union but also 
some of her own voters are complaining 
that the West German civilians looking 
after NATO store depots in Norway are, 
in fact, foreign soldiers looking after 
NATO bases—in violation of the Norwegian 
Government’s assurances that in spite of 
her membership of NATO foreign troops 
would not be stationed on Norwegian soil. 

Denmark, unlike the others, depends on 
her food exports, and is gravely worried 
lest there should be a trade war between 
the Outer Seven and the Common Market. 
Sweden is deep.in debate as to whether she 
can afford the nuclear weapons that could 
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be made—very expensively—as a sort of 
by-product of the atomic central-heating 
plants she is proposing to set up; and will 
have other financial problems on her 
plate when the vast sums begin to pour in 
from her new compulsory contributory 
pension scheme, and have to be invested 
productively by the government. Invest- 
ment in bombs is not going to be accepted 
as ‘productive’. 

Some of these national problems can, 
of course, be solved individually, but 
Mr. Khrushchev does the Scandinavian 
countries a good service when he reminds 
them to think—and to feel—as a group. 
Meanwhile, association in the free trade 
area of the Outer Seven should have a 
similarly beneficent effect—unless, that is, 
the Seven should find themselves at odds 
with the much more powerful Inner Six. 
A strengthening of existing Scandinavian 
ties would be bought too dearly at the 
expense of a grand European trade tussle, 
and Britain should be concerned to see 
that the tendency of the new association 
and the Common Market shall be to come 
together rather than to prepare for battle. 


Boredom Sets In 
Our Geneva Correspondent writes: 

By last weekend it was clear that though 
the conference might continue, it had 
ceased to exist. Any written report must 
necessarily have more reality than the 
deliberations themselves, which had reached 
such a point of boredom that even the 
correspondent of the Daily Worker was 
observed yawning mightily at a Russian 
press conference. 

Mr. Gromyko’s resumed efforts at 
disruption by procedure seem rather 
feeble by comparison with his early 
masterpiece—the controversy on the shapes 
of the tables. He did his best at first to 
make things difficult by insisting that secret 
sessions could not take place without the 
representatives of the two Germanies 
being in the secret, knowing well that the 
West was committed to refuse; but this 
obstacle was soon surmounted, and the 
conference resumed. From the start it 
was clear that the Russians were still work- 
ing on the principle that the West can be 
worn down, gradually; if the old subjects 
are brought out often enough—Berlin, 
reunification, all-German committee; 
Berlin, reunification, all-German com- 
mittee—the West will weaken over one of 
them, and that will be that. And no 
doubt they have had encouragement from 
the rumours, rife in Europe during the 
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recess, that the Americans were coming to 
regard Berlin as expendable. 

If so, they must have been disappointed 
in Mr. Herter. Since the conference 
resumed, he appears to have grown more 
confident; his speeches are more incisive, 
his phrasing more adroit. The three weeks’ 
rest were evidently valuable to him— 
which may be why Mr. Gromyko did not 
want him to have them in the first place 
(he made resentful references to the 
‘delay’ when the new session opened). He 
was right; the ‘delay’ has undone the 
effect, if there was any, of the earlier stage; 
the Russians have been compelled to begin 
the wearing-down process again from the 
beginning. 

The only new Russian tactic during the 
opening days of the conference was the 
rumour that Mr. Khrushchev envisaged 
protracted proceedings from the start, and 
that he really does not very much care if 
they go on or peter out. His eagerness to 
get to the Summit, the suggestion is, was 
over-played: the idea has been allowed to 
percolate down through official channels 
that he does not intend to pay very much 
for a Summit meeting. But this was to be 
expected, to counteract the weakness of 
the Russian debating position at Geneva; 
the Western delegates’ assumption that if 
they hold out long enough they can 
persuade the Russians to make concessions, 
simply to grant Mr. Khrushchev his 
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Summit whim, has been their chief ad- 
vantage. 

After the weekend break, when Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd returned home to report, 
the Summit—or.for that matter, a disso- 
lution—seemed neither further off nor 
nearer than on May 11, which, as Mr. 
Lloyd said in a plenary session ‘seems a long 
time ago.’ Meanwhile, rumours were once 
more current of a rift between the British 
and Americans. It was alleged that whereas 
Mr. Lloyd would be willing to accept the 
assurance given verbally by Mr. Gromyko 
that there would be no unilateral action on 
Russia’s part over Berlin during an interim 
period (for the sake of obtaining some 
progress), Mr. Herter would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a written declaration, 
specifying no unilateral action during or 
after an interim period, even if there were no 
agreement, over which Mr. Gromyko is 
reputed to be very, very coy indeed. 

We have been near to asphyxiating in the 
fumes of Russian prolixity. Whether this is 
a prelude to a nasty surprise outside the 
conference room or, after all, an interim 
Berlin agreement—or even a Summit—there 
is no way of knowing until the very last 
moment. The feeling in British circles is that 
Mr. Gromyko will with his usual skill give 
a superb display of conference ‘brinkman- 
ship’, and appear to give just a little at the 
crucial moment so that there is no 
irrevocable breaking-off after all. 


in Ceylon 


By CHANCHAL SARKAR 


FTER scurrying to Ceylon for what 
seemed a major political crisis it was 
an anti-climax to find a crust of cynicism 
so thick that it kept nearly everyone un- 
concerned. The Government might be on 
its last legs, its majority thinned to a wisp; 
strikes might, hold up the port of Colombo 
and the railways; a new ten-year (and 
Rs 13,600 million) plan for ecdnomic 
development, aiming to increase the 
national income by 88 per cent, could be 
announced—without producing more than 
a small ripple of interest. As for the Tamils 
in the north and east of the island, the 
Government in Colombo might almost be 
another country’s, for all they cared. 
There was no lack of animated specula- 
tion—about the current prices of politi- 
cians; the blandishments Mr. Bandara- 
naike might have to offer to get so-and-so 
to support him; and what the clash of 
personalities was which finally caused the 
ruling MEP (Mahajana Eksath Peramuna) 
coalition to crack, the Rightists decisively 
ousting the Left from the Cabinet. But one 
had to persist tenaciously, and often with 
little result, to veer the talk round to basic 
problems like the island’s economic pros- 
pects, the future of the million Stateless 
plantation labourers of Indian origin, the 
possible place of the Tamil language, and 
the political implications of the Buddhist 
revival. Such cynicism is depressing, parti- 
eularly for an Asian who has seen several 
democratic administrations around him 
catching the rot and toppling over. 


It is doubtful if the main cause of their 
decay is what Mr. Bandaranaike suggests— 
that the parliamentary (party) Cabinet 
system on the British pattern has become 
unworkable. In Ceylon the reason seems to 
be that the change-over from domination 
by a propertied, excessively Westernised 
middle class to politics more broad-based 
has been by way of communal and religious 
chauvinism. Through its cry for Sinhalese 
alone as the official language and by studied 
deference to the monks, the MEP had 
certainly drawn a new layer of the Sinhalese 
population into the political picture; but, 
in the process, it has generated passions 
difficult to control. The terrifying riots of 
summer last year.tore away the last shreds 
of Tamil confidence and set many others, 
inside Ceylon and out, thinking. Now the 
Catholics are anxious in case the campaign 
might be turned against them, as well. 

The artificial, drama-like character of 
Ceylon’s politics will probably persist as 
long as its economy remains stagnant and 
at the mercy of the ebb and flow of inter- 
national prices of plantation goods. In the 
meanwhile the population, 9,658,000 in 
1957, is expected to swell to 13,351,000 by 
1968. The essential tasks are to get the 
economy growing and diversified, to 
neutralise communal passions and to find 
an equitable solution and legal status for 
Indian plantation labour, already a million 
strong and fast growing. Which is the party 
that can fulfil them? 
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In its three years Mr. Bandaranaike’s 
Government has proved itself unequal to 
the challenge. And if Western observers 
think that, having pushed the Leftists out 
from his Cabinet, Mr. Bandaranaike is now 
a ‘safe’ bet, then they are likely to be mis- 
taken. Mr. Bandaranaike is an interesting 
but wayward personality. The United 
National Party has the same leadership 
which the electorate rudely turned out in 
1956. It has only the ineptness of the present 
Government for its asset and also perhaps 
a me-tooist zeal in playing on communal 
feelings, a game which others, like (notably) 
Mr. Philip Gunewardena—a former Mini- 
ster, now ousted—and his followers, can 
also play. 


Westminster 


SO DR. DALTON, Sir Thomas 
Dugdale and Mr. Ian 
Harvey are to remain the 
only three Ministers since 
the end of the war who 
have honourably resigned 
because circumstances, 
rather than difference of 
political opinion, have de- 
manded that they do so. 
(And it is worth recalling that of these three 
Dr. Dalton’s transgression was a purely 
technical one and Mr. Harvey’s tragedy had 
nothing to do with his ministerial conduct.) 
Some surprise has been expressed—dquite 
apart from the political considerations— 
that Lennox-Boyd should be determined to 
cling, even after the Devlin Report, to an 
office so befouled by stark and shameful 
failure (nobody is surprised that Mr. Julian 
Amery should not have resigned). But why? 
If Lennox-Boyd did not resign after the 
total wreck of his Cyprus policy, if he did 
not resign after the Hola killings, why 
should anybody expect him to behave any 
more honourably just because the Nyasa- 
land ‘plot’ has turned out to be a fabrication, 
or because black men being arrested were 
shot or beaten up, or because Nyasaland is 
now a police State? Such reasoners show 
themselves as either hopelessly out of date 
or incurably naive. The Suez massacre and 
the subsequent events (itis again worth re- 
membering that Lennox-Boyd was the most 
active and vocal member of the Govern- 
ment in calling for the bombing and invasion 
of Egypt) showed beyond dispute that this 
Government, and more particularly the 
Prime Minister, regards retention of office 
as an end in itself, and that in no circum- 
stances whatever, however disgraceful or 
disastrous the Government’s policies may 
be, will it leave. And the part is contained 
in the whole; for Mr. Macmillan and his 
Government to continue in office after the 
election it is necessary (among other things, 
one of which he should remember is success 
at the polls) for Lennox-Boyd to remain 
Colonial Secretary, even in circumstances as 
disgraceful as the present ones. 
So there we are. Lennox-Boyd and Mr. 
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The Leftists are so disunited, and so 
haunted by incompatibilities, personal and 
ideological, that even an electoral arrange- 
ment among them would be a major 
achievement; a coalition is almost incon- 
ceivable. The next election, which cannot be 
very far off, will be for a House of 151 
members (the present has 101 of which six 
are nominated and thirty-two others are 
office-bearers in Mr. Bandaranaike’s Cabi- 
net). Will it straighten matters out or lead 
to a stalemate again? If stalemate it is, 
strikes continue and apathy grows (as it did 
in Pakistan), what is to stave off a possible 
Emergency and Governor-General’s rule? 
And if that were the outcome, then what 
would remain of democracy in Ceylon? 


Commentary 


Macmillan know that the creatures behind 
them would, if they were told, march 
obediently through the Division Lobby to 
support a policy which had resulted in the 
hydrogen bomb being dropped on Nyasa- 
land; they were never in doubt that support 
would be forthcoming in the requisite num- 
bers for a policy that has after all resulted 
in the deaths of ‘only’ fifty-one natives. And 
a little beating-up, a little illegality ‘ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorised from the 
top’, a little public lying, a little Sir Robert 
Armitage, the odd concentration-camp— 
why should any conscience be troubled by 
these which remained serene through (and 
after) Suez, not to mention the Cyprus ex- 
cesses and the deaths of eleven black men 
from drinking contaminated water—con- 
taminated by clubs, sticks, fists and boots? 
The glasses tinkle their congratulations in 
the smoking-room, and only weird fellows 
like me will from now on retch at the sight 
of Lennox-Boyd. 

Which brings us to the first of the three 
African debates to be held by the House of 
Commons in a week (nobody at any rate 
can complain that the House is not paying 
attention to the subject). A general debate 
on Central Africa and the problems of 
Federation, together with the proposed 
Commission, was a useful general pre- 
liminary to the more particular discussions 
of Monday and Tuesday. The main lines of 
approach could be charted, the atmosphere 
tested, the canvas swept and sprinkled with 
resin. And I could not help noting with what 
precision the main contributors (and indeed 
many of the minor ones) played in practise 
the roles that theory had already allotted to 
them. I have heard Mr. Gaitskell’s opening 
speech described as ‘donnish’, and I have 
even met one Member who fell asleep in the 
course of it (he added, to my stupefaction, 
that he had never fallen asleep in the House 
before; and I thought / suffered from in- 
somnia!), but to my way of thinking it was 
exactly what was required of the Leader of 
the Opposition at that point. The Devlin 
Report debate needed the fire of a Bevan; 
but the wider subject called for the pre- 
cision—even the ‘statesmanship’—of a 
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Gaitskell (advanced students of the subject 
should note that although he did ‘readily 
agree’ once or twice in the course of his 
speech, he was at no time ‘bound to say’ 
anything ‘with the greatest possible respect’. 
If it will make it any easier for him to keep 
up this good work, I am prepared to waive 
all credit for it). 

Mr. Gaitskell reminds me on these oc- 
casions (his masterly and unchallengeable 
speech on the financial settlement of the 
Suez invasion was another, and even finer, 
example of it) of Shaw’s description of his 
first sight of Sidney Webb, addressing a 
debating society. Webb ‘used notes, ticked 
them off, threw them away’. This is a perfect 
description of Mr. Gaitskell at his best, as 
he was on this occasion. His lack of oratori- 
cal devices has led many observers to over- 
look the extremely well-shaped—even ele- 
gant—and vigorous style of his speaking, 
together with his very wide vocabulary and 
remarkable fluency (almost alone among 
front-bench speakers on either side, Mr. 
Gaitskell is never at a loss, even momentary, 
for a word). Point by point he went through 
his case—‘used notes, ticked them off, 
threw them away’—beginning with the his- 
tory of Federation and the lamentable lack 
of progress towards anything that could be 
described as partnership (‘a fine word, but 
it is becoming a little fly-blown’), going on 
to formulate the minimum of speech and 
action that is required from the Govern- 
ment if any further progress is to be made, 
and ending with a searching examination— 
exposure would not be too strong a word— 
of the proposed Commission. 

Then we came to the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Macmillan’s greatest single failing (as a 
speaker, that is; he has failings as a man 
and a politician that are a great deal more 
serious) is well known; it is his almost com- 
plete lack of spontaneity. He is not as bad 
as Mr. Sandys, of course, who is incapable 
of any kind of repartee, and who thinks at 
the speed of a paralysed tortoise, but it has 
always been noticeable that Mr. Macmillan’s 
jokes and witticisms are almost invariably 
well-prepared in advance (like the oh-so- 
amusing, oh-so-human incident the other 
day with the retirement-pension form that 
so amusingly dropped through the letter-box 
of Number Ten and was so humanly re- 
turned filled in). Faced during a speech with 
an interjection of substance and force, he is 
much too frequently at a loss for an answer. 

This being so, it was unfortunate that the 
grossly inaccurate brief with which he had 
been supplied led him within five minutes of 
his opening into a description of the political 
pre-history of Federation that was im- 
mediately shown, in a devastating retort 
from Mr. Griffiths, to be totally at variance 
with the facts. From this setback, Mr. 
Macmillan might have recovered, though he 
fumbled it badly; but five minutes later his 
brief led him to say—in rejecting the idea of 
a Parliamentary Commission to investigate 
Federation—‘Of course, there is nothing to 
preclude visits of our Parliamentary dele- 
gations at any time. Such visits are always 
useful’, Now for Mr. Macmillan, a calcu- 
lating politician if he is nothing else (and 
he is nothing else), to have walked into @ 
trap like that shows that he simply had not 
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taken the elementary precaution of studying 
his speech before he made it. For im- 
mediately, from the fourth Labour bench 
below the gangway, the long figure of Mr. 
John Stonehouse was to be seen unrolling 
itself. 

Mr. Stonehouse, after all, knows precisely 
how much truth there is in the statement 
that ‘there is nothing to preclude visits of 
our Parliamentary delegations at any time’, 
and had a great mind to let the Prime 
Minister into the secret. There followed a 
curious scene. Mr. Macmillan promptly and 
arrogantly waved his tormentor down; he 
had realised just too late what Mr. Stone- 
house was going to say, and didn’t want 
him to say it. Mr. Stonehouse stood his 
ground, one hand stretched out (he looked 
like Cranmer) as the Labour cheers rose 
round him. Eventually Mr. Macmillan 
realised he would have to give way, and did 
what he always and unbeautifully does on 
these occasions—he pretended that he had 
meant to give way all the time, but that he 
wanted to finish his- paragraph first. But it 
was clear that he had been thrown badly out 
of his stride. For some moments he stood at 
the Box mumbling; the scene reminded me 
of that at Blackpool last autumn, when he 
was reduced to complete incoherence by the 
hecklers, to emerge into sense again with the 
famous and telling phrase, ‘Don’t knock 
him about’. When he had carried on, very 
shakily, for several minutes without carrying 
out his promise to give way, the Opposition 
Front bench began to urge him to do so; 
there was more mumbling, which eventually 
resolved itself into the imbecile remark (ac- 
companied by a jerk in the direction of Mr. 
Stonehouse), ‘Yes, I know him; he’s one of 
your chaps’. I am very sorry, and a little 
disturbed, that Hansard permitted the ex- 
punging of this sentence (it was perfectly 
audible to me at the back of the Press 
Gallery, so I presume it must have been to 
the Official Reporters in the front); there is 
no trace of it in the next day’s issue. 

Anyway, he finally, and with an ill grace, 
sat down, and Mr. Stonehouse once more 
unrolled himself and asked his question. 
Would the Government take away from 
the Federation power over immigration so 
that visits of British MPs to the territories 
still under United Kingdom responsibility 
might in fact, as well as the Prime Minister’s 
theory, take place? But the Prime Minister’s 
bolt was shot. He suggested that Mr. Stone- 
house might’ give evidence to that effect 
before the Commission, and passed 
hurriedly on. And it was noticeable that 
thereafter until the end of his speech he was 
very reluctant indeed to give way for any 
interruption (indeed he did so only once 
more). Not that, from then on, there was 
very much to interrupt, for the rest of the 
speech was a string of platitudes so windy 
that I had to comb my hair after every 
paragraph. Just listen to these (J had to); 
‘Each race is indispensable to the other ... 
The choice in Central Africa lies between 
partnership and chaos . . . It would be 
foolish to deny that immense problems lie 
ahead . . . the high ideals and purposes 
which we set ourselves . . . partnership can 
be made a reality . .. We often hear about 
fears, and I believe that they are there... 
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partnership must rest upon confidence in 
each other, and consent . . . the concept 
of Mother India . . . benefits which can 
come if only we will all together do what 
we can to create a fruitful partnership . . . 
Let us press forward . . . Let us not pre- 
maturely judge the final decisioris that we 
shall have to take .. . ’. There was more of 
this, much more; and I was not alone in my 
attitude to it. Even the Tories, when Mr. 
Macmillan sat down, seemed hardly able to 
emit even the minimum 1}-second cheer, 
and many afterwards admitted their dis- 
appointment. What Mr. Macmillan forgets 
is what the Member for Woodford always 
remembered; that the ‘larger theme ‘can 
only be successfully developed in a speech 
on a subject where detailed argument is 
either unnecessary or impossible. Mr. 
Gaitskell had made a number of challenging 
points, and asked a number of pertinent 
questions; there was no reply forthcoming 
from the Prime Minister. 

And there was little enthusiasm on the 
Government benches to pick up the torch. 
Several times, after a Labour speaker had 
sat down, only two or three (if that) Tories 
rose to follow him, though every time 
it was Labour’s turn there were a dozen or 
more Members on their feet. And some of 
them, when they did get in, speedily showed 
that they would have done better to remain 
among the silent majority. Chief of these 
was Sir Archer Baldwin, whose speech 
showed in microcosm all the reasons for 
the disasters and tragedies in Africa, past 
and future. He spoke of ‘these primitive 
people, who have not been educated to a 
very great degree.’ Up in the Common- 
wealth and Public Galleries were many 
black faces, one or two of which I recog- 
nised as belonging to highly civilised men of 
outstanding intellect. Members of Parlia- 
ment cannot, I suppose, be expected to 
temper their remarks with consideration of 
the feelings of people who may be listening, 
but with what contempt must the represen- 
tative of the Ghana Government I saw up 
there have regarded Sir Archer Baldwin 
when he spoke of ‘primitive people, who 
have not been educated to a very great 
degree’. For the joke is on Sir Archer; he 
is a man of very little education, and his 
speech was in fact virtually illiterate, though 
Hansard tidied up the more blatant of his 
grammatical and syntactical errors (‘Police 
has risen,’ he said at one point, meaning 
that more money had been spent in Nyasa- 
land on the police force) for him, as is its 
custom. (Hansard also, and I think much 
less properly, altered or allowed him to 
alter the most glorious remark of the decade: 
“We have lately’, he cried ‘been making this 
chamber into a cockpit for politics’. But 
it appeared next day with the word ‘colo- 
nial’ inserted before ‘politics’.) The suffra- 
gettes used to ask: with justice why they were 
refused votes when any man, however 
ignorant, stupid or low was allowed one. 
Sir Archer Baldwin really should look into 
his own heart, not to mention his education, 
and see whether he can really exclude him- 
self from the category of ‘primitive people 
who have not been educated to a very great 
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character, to the end. Mr. Callaghan was 
as usual indignant (let us hope that when 
he becomes Colonial Secretary they do not 
need to write Ubi saeva indignatio ulterius 
cor lacerare nequit over the Colonial Office 
door), but was more forceful than usual, 
which was not surprising in view of the 
fact that he had the better case. Lennox- 
Boyd’s reply laid the barrage for the in- 
fighting of the following week; he soapily 
rebuked the Opposition for using words 
like ‘stooge’ and ‘Quisling’ (the first was 
Mr. Gaitskell’s, the second Mr. Callaghan’s 
and both were descriptive of the way in 
which the mass of Africans would regard 
the handpicked African members of the 
Commission), and conveniently forgetting 
his own talk of plots and massacres, and 
slanderous accusations against Africans 
whom the Devlin Report has exculpated. 
But we did not need this speech to know 
that the Colonial Secretary is a tough and 
slippery customer. - 

After such prolonged contemplation of 
Lennox-Boyd as the week has involved, it 
is pleasant and salubrious to turn to a quiet 
and moving episode from Monday’s debate 
on the Southall air crash. (Mr. Watkinson, 
I may say in passing, is another of those 
who will not resign when they are plainly 
told to.) This was the speech of Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson—probably the last speech, as he 
said, that he will ever make in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Nicolson was defending 
the honour and character of some of those 
in the firm criticised by Mr. Justice Philli- 
more’s report. The details are intricate and 
in any case unimportant. What was im- 
portant was that we were hearing for the 
last time a man who, for all his limitations, 
towered in honour and character above the 
general run of his colleagues—and is indeed 
being excluded from effective political life 
for that very reason. He was heard in a 
great and deepening silence, and as he 
spoke I looked around at some of the faces 
on the Conservative benches that, what- 
ever may chance at the General Election, 
will almost certainly still be with us after it. 
We shall still have Sir Thomas Moore to 
plead for more kindness to dogs and 
less to human beings; we shall still have 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bromley-Davenport 
and Brigadier Terence Clarke, the only 
Members to lend public support to the un- 
lamented Major James Friend; we shall still 
have Sir Archer Baldwin with his rebukes 
for uneducated peoples and his bad 
grammar; we shall still have Mr. Julian 
Amery, though we shall be spared that 
pal of his, Mr. Andrew Fountaine; we 
shall still have Sir Ian Horobin, who 
accused the Socialist Party of being thieves 
from the somewhat precarious moral 
position of a man who used to be the 
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€ ‘I HAVE SELDOM SEEN a more 
nauseating exhibition of 
egotism A self- 
1< satisfied prig if ever I saw 


one, completely satisfied 

about his rights.’ This is 

not, as one might suppose, 

a housemaster castigating 
a pupil from the lower Fourth, but the 
latest example of the President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
letting himself go at the expense of an un- 
fortunate litigant. These outbursts are all 
too common in the Divorce Courts and a 
gift to the evening papers where, since 
publication of the evidence itself is for- 
bidden, they receive maximum and un- 
qualified publicity. Judges in other Divisions 
appear to exercise a good deal more caution; 
for example, there is a traditional reluctance 
in civil cases to find a person fraudulent, 
although the standard of public honesty has 
not exactly risen. It is all the more de- 
plorable that the divorce judges should 
indulge in privileged denigrations of the 
private characters of people whom they see 
under difficult circumstances for a few 
hours in a witness box, and who later find 
themselves permanently branded as a result. 
These people are not on a criminal charge; 
nor, very often, are the defects to which the 
judges call such pompous attention strictly 
relevant to the issue; neither egotism nor 
priggishness are yet grounds for divorce in 
this country. 

* + + 
WHETHER OR NOT Mr. Carleton Greene makes 
a good head of the BBC, it is good to see a 
dedicated BBC man get the post; the practice 
of handing such jobs around to the faceless 
men from the Forces is a thoroughly bad 
one. I have been hearing the contrary argu- 
ment put: that nobody who has been with 
the BBC for over ten years ought to be put 
in charge of it, on the grounds that nobody 
with any real talent or self-respect would 
have stayed in the Corporation for that long; 
and it is certainly true that the crawling and 
empire-building of the executives is the 
despair of the honest toilers below. But if 
this is to be broken down, it will have to be 
done by somebody who knows the organi- 
sation thoroughly enough to be able to 
weed out the ‘administrators’ who have no 
talent for anything except interference. Any- 
body coming to take charge of the Corpora- 
tion from outside would take years to do 
this, because in the nature of things it is the 
‘administrators’ who appear at first glance 
to be efficient, and who have the time to 
spare to lay on the flattery. To judge by 
Mr. Greene’s past pronouncements he has 
the right ideas; if he can show that he also 
has the right degree of ruthlessness he will 
do the community a service. 
a ca + 

WHY, INCIDENTALLY, did the BBC have to 
prevaricate about the impending appoint- 
ment? I first saw Mr. Greene’s name 
mentioned as a possible successor to Sir Ian 
Jacob several weeks ago in a Sunday news- 


paper, but the list of other possibles was so 
ludicrous that I paid no attention to it. 
Then, the week before the appointment 
was announced, the rumour was Greene, and 
several radio and television correspondents 
picked up the news of the impending ap- 
pointment. Each of them, thinking he had a 
scoop, rang the BBC for confirmation; each 
was Officially told that ‘there is no founda- 
tion in the rumour’. Now, it is a well- 
established principle that when a reporter 
rings up with a request for confirmation 
where the facts are correct, but where the 
formal announcement has yet to be made, 
the answer should be ‘No comment’. A 
reporter is perfectly entitled to get a story 
of this kind by his own skill, if he can: 
indeed, that is his job. But to tell him that 
his story is untrue is a piece of deliberate 
deception which neither the BBC nor any 
such institution should countenance—for its 
own sake; naturally these correspondents 
will not credit such denials in future, and 
will tend to print rumours which the BBC, 
if it had always been honest with them, 
might have persuaded them to kill. 
ca * 


* 


THE MAGISTRATES OF SWINDON, who have 
jointly held the title of Ass of the Century 
since they solemnly declared The Decameron 
obscene and ordered it to be burnt, must 
yield up the title and the trophy to Mr. 
W. S. Wigglesworth, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of York, who has refused to allow 
the vicar of Selby Abbey to accept from 
Sir Jacob Epstein the gift of his master- 
piece Ecce Homo. ‘I am satisfied,’ said 
Mr. Wigglesworth, ‘there is a substantial 
body of opinion against the introduction of 
this statue.’ No doubt; it is always possible 
to find ‘a substantial body of opinion’ 
against anything, including acceptance of 
the view that the earth is round; it is the 
job of people like Mr. Wigglesworth, 
responsible, under the curious Church law, 
for deciding matters of this kind, to point 
out that the bumpkins and the yokels do not 
constitute the best opinion available, and 
that even the Church of England deserves 
something better in the way of decoration 
than Victorian stained glass and a marble 
font with twiddly-bits. Sir Jacob—who has 
had, in his long, great day, to put up with 
many insults from those who know nothing 
about art but know what they don’t like— 
will no doubt take this one as philoso- 
phically as all the others; it is Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, after all, who looks ridiculous, not 
Sir Jacob. But it is a pity that the generosity 
of our greatest sculptor and the vision of a 
vicar with the courage to raise his eyes from 
the Thirty-nine Articles should have been 
thus treated. 
* * * 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
has been scared out of its few wits by the 
mounting criticism of breaches of the 
Television Act. Mr. Christopher Mayhew’s 
Bill to fix by statute the amount of ad- 
vertising permitted was the red light; 
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although the advertising interests on the 
Tory benches in the House of Commons 
can be relied upon to talk the Bill to death, 
or otherwise stifle it, the Authority is not 
happy at the growth of a public attitude 
that it is simply the tool of the contractors. 
Now, I learn, the Authority has decided to 
make a show of independence. As one 
would expect, its decision is as foolishly in- 
flexible as its behaviour hitherto has been 
cravenly supple. It has made a rule, I 
gather, that no interval is to be permitted 
in any play whatsoever unless there is a 
‘time-gap’ in the play at that point. Even if 
the play in question is a stage play, and the 
intervals the author’s own, it is still for- 
bidden. Patrick MHamilton’s Rope, for 
instance, could not be played with intervals 
on ITV because the author wrote it in three 
continuous acts; nor Edgar Wallace’s 
famous thriller The Terror; nor Christopher 
Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent nor Mr. Ted 
Willis’s Hot Summer Night—successfully 
performed on television before the rule was 
introduced; nor Sartre’s Huis Clos nor 
The Tempest nor The Comedy of Errors nor 
most of Aristophanes. 
* & * 


SOME WEEKS AGO I received the sum of 
£4 13s. 6d. as change for a purchase I had 
made out of (as I thought) a £1 note. 
When I queried the amount, I was told 
that I had handed over a fiver; and on 
investigation, I found that I had. It comes 
as a surprise to me, therefore, to hear a 
Government spokesman in the Commons 
assert that a ‘very small number of com- 
plaints have been received’ about the new 
£5 note. Admittedly I was lucky, though 
not as lucky as Lady Tweedsmuir who 
—the Commons were informed in the 
course of this discussion—recently received 
£4 10s. in change for a £1 note. But 
presumably many other people have been 
unlucky—have handed over five pounds 
by mistake for one, and been done out of 
four pounds in their change. And north 
of the border, inevitably, the risk of 
confusion with the similarly tinted Scottish 
£1 notes is even greater than it is here. 
I can see no reason why the Bank of 
England should have decided on the 
present £5 note, which deprives the public 
of the protection it used to have when a 
fiver, for all its clumsiness, was at least 
unmistakable for any other currency. If 
it is really true that there have been few 
complaints, then I fear this is only a 
melancholy symptom of the public’s 
tendency to assume that ‘they’ who decide 
such things cannot be criticised, because 
‘they’ are in some way privileged, immune 
from objection. 
* * * 


I ADMIRE THE WIT, as I deplore the parochial 
primness, of whoever it was that added to 
the railway-station poster which proclaims: 
HARWICH 
FOR THE 
CONTINENT 
the pencilled postscript: 
AND PARIS 
FOR THE 
INCONTINENT 
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Phonevision 


By DEREK PARKER 


FTER some years of pressure countered 

by prevarication, the American Feder- 

al Communications Commission recently 

decided to allow ‘Pay-As-You-View’ tele- 

vision a try-out on a fairly large scale, for 

a limited period of three years, in a chosen 
American city. 

The only company which has worked out 
in detail a technical plan for a PAYV 
system which could go into operation almost 
immediately is the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, a company specialising 
normally\in research and the development 
of electronic equipment, and not concerned 
actively with programme production: And 
last month, Zenith’s President, Mr. Joseph 
S. Wright, gave details of his company’s 
plans. 

Zenith first applied for permission to try 
out PAYV over ten years ago, but pressure 
from network and theatre interests, and 
from politicians, persuaded the FCC to 
withhold federal authorisation until this 
year: ‘there probably never was a new 
business’, Mr. Wright said, ‘which faced so 
many roadblocks’. But politicians, critics, 
the general public, and finally the Com-. 
mission itself have changed their minds— 
largely because of the rapid and almost 
complete deterioration of the standard of 
programmes at present available on 
American television screens. 


John Crosby, television critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was probably the first 
major critic to make a definite stand for 
PAYY, in an article published in February. 
*Had it not been for the availability of the 
huge Hollywood film library,’ Mr. Crosby 
asserted, ‘composed of features that broad- 
casting never in the world could have 
financed and produced, the medium would 
not have reached anything like its present 
status. Within a short time the pre-1948 
films available to broadcasting will have 
run themselves out, and there simply aren’t 
enough good post-1948 feature films on 
which broadcasting can live indefinitely. 
Which is another way of saying that some 
form of pay television is the next logical and 
inevitable step in the distribution of fine 
box-office programmes, which you can now 
see only by going to a theatre, the stadium 
or the concert hall.’ 


PAYV means—Zenith believes—a higher 
standard of programmes: first-class enter- 
tainment must be presented if PAYV is to 
thrive. ‘Subscription TY would be the 
world’s most miserable flop,’ Mr. Wright 
admits, ‘if it attempted to charge people for 
the kind of thing which now fills up the 
screen’, At the moment, his company is 
testing its latest equipment for a system 
which it is believed could be produced to 
bring PAYYV television to a subscriber for a 
few pence a day, including the cost of 
servicing the equipment—an ‘over-air’ 
system, because this is the only one that 


could hope to succeed, in this country as in 
America. Last year, in the US, various 
organisations requested authorisation from 
the FCC and from various city authorities 
to conduct subscription television opera- 
tions through a wired network connecting 
all subscribers with central studios. The 
applications were unsuccessful because the 
would-be operators could not establish the 
technical or financial feasibility of wired 
systems of PAYV (one wired system was 
indeed tried for a while, in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. It closed down after only a few 
months, and its failure is attributed solely to 
ill-chosen methods of operation). A British 
organisation made tentative inquiries some 
time ago into the economics of a wired 
PAYV service: the GPO assured the com- 
pany concerned that under present con- 
ditions it would be impossible to make lines 
available. Thus, automatically, such systems 
as that sketched in March of this year, in 
Practical Wireless, by Mr. H. J. Barton 
Chapple (in which telephone circuits were 
suggested as a means of operation) are 
ruled out. 


Zenith’s over-air scheme—named, per- 
haps unfortunately, Phonevision—is rela- 
tively simple. A ‘decoder,’ which ‘can be 
installed on any type of television receiver, 
will be leased ‘at a nominal monthly rate’ 
to the subscriber. He will also receive, 
through the post, a monthly printed pro- 
gramme of entertainments to be trans- 
mitted. Against each entertainment will be 
listed the price that he will have to pay if 
he wishes to view it. These prices will vary 
according to the type of entertainment, and 
presumably in proportion to costs of pro- 
duction. 

If he decides to view, the subscriber 
places the necessary sum in a slot on his 
‘decoder’, and sets the dials on the ‘decoder’ 
according to information given on his 
printed programme. Automatically, the 
picture and sound on his set are then ‘de- 
scrambled’, and will remain normal until 
the end of the programme for which he has 
paid. If he prefers, the subscriber may have 


an account rendered at the end of each - 


month, the ‘decoder’ having registered the 
number and price of the programmes he 
has viewed. 

Would the scheme be financially possible 
in this country? There seems on the face of 
it no reason why it should not be. If only 
half a million people viewed a programme, 
a charge of one shilling and threepence 
would bring in well over £30,000—and for 
that sum it should be within the wit of 
programme planners to set up a programme 
which half a million people would want to 
see. For their entertainment, viewers would 
still have paid far less than they would have 
spent on a visit to the cinema or the theatre, 
‘even if they went alone. 

Zenith sets its sights high: Mr. Wright 
foresees that PAYV will: present previews 
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of new Broadway shows (he asks one to 
imagine being allowed to view the first night 
of My Fair Lady for two shillings!), and of 
new films; presentations of sporting events 
that normal channels cannot afford; and 
specially arranged variety programmes, as 
well as presentations of ballet, opera and 
orchestral concerts not often seen on other 
channels. 

The whole scheme stands and falls, of 
course, on the standard of the programmes 
presented, and the willingness of people to 
pay to view, instead of viewing ‘free’ on 
other channels. Only one set of ‘viewing 
figures’ for PAYV are available, and these 
relate to an experiment made in 1951], 
in Chicago, when a test group of families 
were provided with devices enabling them 
to receive, each evening, a feature film not 
available on other channels. They could see 
these films—all of which had been shown 
recently at nearby cinemas—for the relatively 
high price of $1. 

The families were offered ninety films 
during the ninety days of the test, and the 
results were startling: each family spent an 
average of $1.75 a week—and this at a time 
when the prestige of the ‘normal’ TV 
channels was still high. The same families 
were interviewed in 1956, and 99 per cent. 
of them said they were eager to have PAYV 
again, ‘because it saved them money.’ 


‘An average evening at the cinema or 


theatre would cost each family about $4. 

In parenthesis, to say that television can 
never replace the cinema or the live theatre 
is to beg the question: patently, in many 
families, it has done so already. The 
minority to whom the poorest live enter- 
tainment is better than the best television 
show is still dwindling. 

The present position in this country is 
rather different from that in America. 
Despite the critics, and despite, even, what 
might seem to be general ‘enlightened 
opinion’, the majority of viewers are ‘more 
or less satisfied’ with the programmes they 
can see on the two available channels. 
Individuals may express preferences for 
more of a particular type of entertainment, 
but for every single person who wants 
‘more opera’ or ‘more ballet’, three or four 
other people want ‘more Westerns’ or 
‘more quiz shows’. Anyone who cares to 
stand on a street corner and ask questions 
will confirm this. 

There is, too, the question of initial 
expense. Unless any third-channel PAYV 
system has the use of ready-built and 
equipped studios, and the established 
transmitters, the initial cost will make a 
trial impossible over a large area. 

It has been suggested that the third 
channel, when it comes, should be offered 
to a combination body of BBC and ITV 
forces, to present a ‘Third TV Programme’ 
of prestige entertainment. This would be 
hard to work: a system, however, by which 
BBC and ITV producers, working perhaps 
alternately, presented prestige programmes 


—programmes the nature of which should § 


be strictly governed—on a PAYV network 
(and thus able to plough back all, of 
nearly all, the money received) might well 
result in an enviable service. . 
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Tourist Angst 


By ALAN BRIEN 


I NEVER seem to meet anyone who has been 

on holiday any more. They have always 
just been ‘abroad’—just for a spur-of-the- 
moment, quite-unpremeditated, few weeks 
in some spot which they personally have 
known and loved for years, long before 
plumbing, and policemen, and shark-nets, 
and DDT, and other English people began 
to ruin the atmosphere—but never ‘on 
holiday’. When I was abroad last month, I 
suddenly realised why the phrase had be- 
come unfashionable. They are all suffering 
from the latest travel disease (psychoso- 
matic, naturally) which in any one year has 
its victims in half the beds in any continental 
hotel. I call it Tourist’s Angst. It is a gnaw- 
ing suspicion that after all you’ve said you 
are still a tourist like every other tourist. 

Of course, there are other travel diseases. 
There are those which make you come out 
in spots, even those that make you go in in 
spots. And that commonest one which 
makes you look gaunt and yellow like a 
refugee from Devil’s Island. But Tourist’s 
Angst, which attacks without warning on 
the tiniest island, in the shade of the most 
sulphurous rock, out of the most brazen 
sky, seems to be practically incurable. Like 
most anxieties today, it is an anxiety about 
status. It is the fear that you are forever 
branded as an outsider, a tripper, a rubber- 
neck, and that above your head there 
grumbles and hovers an unmistakable 
English thundercloud about the size of a 
bowler hat. 

Half the pleasure of going abroad, let’s 
face it, is the pleasure of coming back—and 
then boring everyone with your anecdotes. 
Now, it is all very well to say with a flurry 
of mock-apologetics—‘You know, I’m 
afraid we were terribly lazy. We didn’t meet 
a single white, I mean, English person the 
whole time. Well, you know, we just avoided 
the Duomo and the Musée and the Grotto 
and the belle pointe de vue. We just lazed 
about all day reading La Revue des Deux 
Mondes and doing absolutely nothing’. That 
won’t last you through the soup, will it? 
So as you cash your cheque with the other 
tourists and pocket quires of those gaudy, 
improbable, foreign tea coupons, you begin 
to wonder what the others get up to when 
your peeling back is turned. Perhaps there 
are catacombs around the corner where 
Plaguy corpses hang in rows like abandoned 
umbrellas in a lost property office. Perhaps 
up there on the hill there is an underground 
nightclub where a moody future protégée of 
Mr. Darryl F. Zanuck sings throatily 
through her hair. Perhaps that grey, dusty, 
Methodist-looking church is the one where 
that minor E. M. Forster character was 
horribly done away with in the middle of a 
short, well-bred, throw-away paragraph. 
Wouldn’t it be awful if all those dreadful 
People on the coach tour went back having 
Seen more in a day than you glimpsed in a 
month? And all because you couldn’t bring 
Yourself to say ‘Yes’ to the blue-chinned 


guide in the corduroy cycling jacket, to pick 
up that leaflet in Cook’s, to join on the end 
of the queue in the piazza. 

I say ‘you’ because I suspect that you have 
just as severe an attack of TA as I have— 
even though you do look rather impressively 
tuned in to the landscape, lounging there 
defiantly in the sun. Even though you are 
wearing a fringe beard, a gondolier’s shirt 
and rope sandals, and your—er—wife is the 
colour of fried chicken in her two-handker- 
chief swimming costume and her beehive 
straw hat. I’ve seen you trying to translate 
advertisement slogans from Hugo’s Italian 
in Three Months Without a Mistress, or 
whatever it is called. And I know that you 
too would like to seize control of the con- 
versation at dinner this autumn in England 
by saying, ‘You know this scampi rather 
reminds me of an odd incident on Ischia 
when I was abroad the other day. Though, 
of course, there they serve them as they 
really should be served with cream, caviare, 
brandy, truffles, chocolate and just a pinch 
of a local herb called a rivederci.’ And 
through your hostess’s muttered asides, and 
your host’s brave smile, you describe how 
the Maire and the Curé and the Marchesa 
staged a bawdy pageant, which hadn’t 
altered a gesture in nine hundred years, on 
the peristyle of a pre-Greek temple—just 
for you. 

I just do not understand how all these 
famous travel writers got around and saw 
everything without behaving like tourists. 
And eventually I give up pretending to 
myself that I will gradually become French 
or Italian by some sort of osmosis, by 
buying Le Figaro instead of the Daily Mail, 
by having a siesta each afternoon, and by 
refusing to eat or drink anything not 
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produced within a radius of five kilometres, 

I decide to infiltrate myself among the 
tourists as an undercover agent. Yet even 
here I find that I am acting a part. I keep 
hoping that the natives will realise that I 
am secretly a sensitive, much-travelled, 
over-read, multi-lingual, Sitwell relative 
who thinks it amusing to mingle. I try to 
convey to the guide that I have been here 
before, alone, at the personal invitation of 
La Contessa. 1 give the impression that I 
have read that scurrilous story about the 
Pope’s nephew and the camp-follower 
years ago in Burckhardt. I want to make 
it quite clear that I appreciate the whole 
trip for different, though of course I 
wouldn’t be such a snob as to say superior, 
reasons from all those gawping crumbs 
around me. But even then Tourist’s Angst 
still gripes like heartburn—and I also have 
heartburn (psychosomatic, naturally). I 
keep asking myself—did Aldous Huxley 
have a friendly fat man digging him in the 
ribs when he saw the mosaics? Did Cyril 
Connolly have to turn back on that baking 
mountain track when he saw the notice 
Fermata Domenica? Did Peter Fleming go 
on a conducted tour of the glass works? 
Somehow there is never any mention of any- 
one else being around—except perhaps 
for La Contessa. 


Then my brain begins to reel with 
memories of caves and towers and tapestries 
and spires and colonnades and fountains, 
I begin to feel like a tourist again—and a 
tourist tourist at that. Then I know what 
homesickness means and where home 
really is. Home is the place where you 
don’t look for local colour—you are it. 
Home is where you can walk around with 
an elaborate air of unconcern and be 
pointed out, or at the very least, photo- 
graphed from coaches by Americans and 
Swedes. And it doesn’t matter what you 
wear or how you look, you're a native 
native. You are a bit of old England and 
no damn tourist can take that away from 
you. Yet. 


Little Women 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


Cam. a strip character who is about 
seventeen and has the look of a scrubbed 
Baby Doll, a Bardot without libido, takes 
a job in a florist’s shop. She is dazed with 
excitement at being detailed to deliver 
bouquets to the stars at the Pallidrome. 
Promptly she is buffeted by disillusionment. 
She finds Joe Turner and Mary Sparks 
—‘the happiest married couple in show 
business’—snarling and fighting in their 
dressing room, and Joe lurches lecherously 
towards her. Lily Craigie (‘so sweet and) 
innocent . . . the kind of person I’d like to 
be’) is pawing a married man 
Bondini, the Heart-Throb Pianist (‘so 
tender and sincere, he must love everybody 
in the world’), sneers at the flowers and 
jeers at his manager’s suggestion that he 
should perform for a Destitute Children’s 
Home. 

That just about shattered all my dreams 


of the pop stars, narrates Candy. She has, 
however, one more call to make—on 
Rock Hanson, the rock-and-roller. Right 
from the start she had had a flinching feel- 
ing about Aim, His name had made her 
‘frown slightly’. In a ‘thinks’ balloon are 
the words: ‘Rock Hanson . . . He’s terribly 
good, but he looks an awful wolf. And the 
way he sings .. . sort of sulky and smoulder- 
ing’ 


And what does she find? That Rock 
behaves towards her without the suspicion 
of a smoulder. He is drinking a cup of 
tea, is delighted with the flowers, stumbles 
shyly in his speech, and is lovably ordinary. 
He goes out on to the stage with his guitar 
poe Ap found my true-love honey 
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told in a sequence of drawings, is the 
prototype content matter of a new kind of 
magazine that has recently emerged; aimed 
presumably at the working-class teenage 
girl, a sub-adolescent adjunct to the slightly 
more literate and _ sophisticated mass 
circulation women’s weeklies. Although 
these new productions have a submerged 
proles’ existence, outside the experience, I 
suspect, of most Spectator readers, theirs 
is a huge commercial market in which there 
is furious competition. 

I have been subscribing to half-a-dozen 
of them, Valentine, Roxy and TV Fun 
(published by Amalgamated Press Ltd.), 
Boyfriend (City Magazines Ltd.), Romeo 
(D. C. Thomson and Co. Ltd.) and Mira- 
belle (C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.). Their 
prices vary from 4d. to 4}d. 

The subject matter and ethical ‘tone’ are 
little different from the edifying and 
virtuous material provided for domestics 
and mill girls in such Victorian penny 
periodicals as The Maids, Wives’ and 
Widows’ Magazine and The Family Herald. 
There is still the recurrent Cinderella, or 
Prince and the Goosegirl, theme—loom- 
operator falls in love with textile tycoon’s 
son without knowing his real identity— 
which is the occasional cream-blob of extra 
glamour on the more general fodder about 
the sensible girl who, after a brief aberrated 
infatuation with a wallet-flashing cad (now 
designated as ‘wolf’), remembers her 
Station and finds her husband-to-be, a 
cheery, sound and unpretentious lad, within 
her own social milieu. 

There are, however, three profound 
changes in this new generation of working- 
girl magazines. First, although the British 
class-structure remains as clearly-defined 
and pointed as the heroines’ sweater 
superstructure, there is nothing drab or 
dispirited about the lives of the characters. 
They dress smartly and crisply, lead a gay 
if limited social life in coffee bars, works 
dances and holiday camps, and their boy- 
friends run cars (usually engagingly battered 
second-hand models) or at least motor- 
cycles—obviously an accurate reflection of 
young post-war Britain. 

The second change is one of format. 
One 32-page issue of Valentine has 27 pages 
of editorial matter, and 17 of these are 
solid with strips. The remaining editorial 
pages are heavily displayed with headlines 
and photographs. Apart from the strip- 
captions there are 714 column-inches of 
reading matter in the whole issue, this being 
made up of answers to personal problems, 
a star’s horoscope, readers’ letters, news 
from the fan-clubs, a cookery column, 
record reviews, a fashion page, and an 
article on Westerns. 

The third change is the concerted attach- 
ment to the record boom. Apart from 
Straight write-ups and pin-up pictures of 
such contemporary pop-singers as Ferlin 
Husky, Tommy Steele, Ricky Nelson, Cliff 
Richard, Marty Wilde, Tommy Sands, 
Elvis Presley, Conway Twitty and Johnny 
Gentle, their allure is tapped in a variety 
of devious ways. In Boyfriend a popster 
tells ‘My Favourite Love Story’, which is 
then illustrated in strips. In Valentine a 
fictitious strip-romance is drawn to fit a 
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song-hit, with a photograph of its Top Ten 
begetter (e.g., ‘Only You, by the Marino 
Marini Quartet’, with a footnote giving the 
publishers and the record number). 

Still, despite the up-dating and jazzy 
typographical treatment, one fairly quickly 
perceives an enduring pattern of traditional 
attitudes. The mannerisms are slicker but 
the mores of unmarried working-class girls 
remain essentially conservative. The total 
preoccupation with dating, dancing and 
‘going steady’ does not imply any relaxa- 
tion of the partly idealistic and partly self- 
protective code of sexual conduct. 

The heroine of the romance-strip tells 
her story in the first person and one is led 
by the hand through all her errors, in- 
fatuations, hurts, snubs and love-pains to 
the home-base of an honest man’s respectful 
devotion. Throughout the story The Rules 
are always—just in time—remembered: 
‘Russ made a pass at me and I didn’t like 
it a bit’ (Boyfriend); ‘Mike bent down and 
his mouth, warm and seeking, was on my 
own. For an eternity of breathless magic I 
yielded. Then commonsense flooded back. 
I drew away, trembling’ (Mirabelle); and: 
‘Shocked and angry, I brushed Tom’s hand 
away and fied indoors. His mocking 
laughter followed me all the way to my 
room’ (TV Fun). 

Other more subtle Rules are also propa- 
gated. In ‘I'll Tear The Love From My 
Heart’ in Roxy Joan reflects: ‘Life isn’t 
fair to a girl. A man can plead with a girl, 
but she can’t plead to a man unless he 
loves her . . . Now he was using Life’s 
unfairness, pleading to me . . . though I 
mustn’t plead with him.’ 

The man—almost invariably the wolf— 
who draws the heroine out on to these 
dangerous brinks is readily recognisable. 
He is ‘smooth’. He smokes. He is ‘too 
handsome’ and a flatterer. He has a fast 
line of jive-patter and uses such hip endear- 
ments as ‘angel-cake’ and ‘gorgeous’. He 
often drives an Italian-designed sports car. 
In one romance-strip he is an unstable and 
lubricious painter, the ‘arty boy-friend’ 
who is replaced by a dependable engineer. 

The good man, who is either overlooked 
or misunderstood until near the end, is less 
articulate, usually fair of hair, and has a 
dogged integrity. He is often ‘shy’ and, 
although eager to embrace the heroine, 
never goes beyond kissing her mouth, or, 
at times of great tension, kissing away her 
tears. ‘Roy Cox was quiet, good-humoured, 
modest, tender—all the things that hand- 
some Ricky Taplow wasn’t’ (Boyfriend). 

The heroine has to wrestle with her own 
mad impulses towards meretricious glamour: 
Pamela Birch’s ‘bright red shoes with tiny 
bows and most marvellous heels, thin, 
elegant spikes three inches high’ in TV Fun. 
But of course Pam learns her lesson. She 
catches her elegant spikes in a grating, 
trips, misses her date: ‘Those high heel 
shoes! Colourful, showy, elegant, smart— 
and treacherous! How they had let me 
down. . . . One thing was certain—Don 
Turner didn’t care tuppence for me.’ 

The heroine’s job has mass reader- 
identification. She is a waitress, shorthand- 
typist, hairdresser, shop-assistant, or very 
commonly a factory-hand, seen in trim 
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white overalls handling vague articles on a 
conveyor belt. There is no hint that she has 
ambitions to break out of this category, 
except for her momentary attraction towards 
the monied wolf. Security and happiness 
rest, she sees, in the hero, who may work 
in the same factory, or be a policeman or a 
mechanic. 

There is here none of the chichi nonsense 
to be found in the glossier women’s 
magazines, where advertising executives 
named Jonathan dine with fashion-designers 
named Lucinda in candle-lit Chelsea 
bistros. Inthe provincial-town world of 
Romeo and Roxy it is Joan, Molly, Flo or 
Norma who marries Sid Mason, Ron Davis 
or Frank Barnes. A concession to their 
patron, the Golden Disc, is that occasionally 
the hero is a skiffle or rock star, then named 
Jonny Tempo or Marty Kent, and essentially 
decent and nice beneath his Perry Como 
haircut. 

The escapist formula, it may be seen, is 
but the slightest extension of familiar 
conditions: the reflection in a shiny pool. 
The ultimate desire is invariably depicted 
in the final drawing of a close-up clinch. 
The last balloons read thus: 

I now lived in a cloud of dreams! The 
world had turned to wonderland, for I had 
found my first love ... MY TRUE LOVE! 

And at last we were together again, in 


each other’s arms where we belonged . . . all 
doubts, all fears gone . . . for ever! 
Roses all the way for us now... I knew 


now that good looks are no match for a kind 
heart. 

The falseness of high-flown notions are 
demonstrated in ‘Love Conquers All’ in 
Mirabelle. Betty jumps to the assumption 
that the new boy she has met is a singing 
guitarist. She is hideously disenchanted to 
find that he is not and almost loses him, 
but comes to her senses in time for the last 
drawing, and exclaims: ‘I don’t care if 
you are a plumber’s mate, Garry!’ 

References to any larger and more 
complex interests are scanty. There is a 
note of tentative spirituality in ‘Prisoner of 
Love’ in Romeo. Dawn—‘a_ country 
mouse’—and her rocking boy-friend Marty 
visit St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘It makes you 
feel very small and unimportant, doesn’t 
it?’ ponders Marty, and Dawn replies 
quietly: ‘There’s something so strong and 
eternal about it all.” In another romance- 
strip, ‘Gigi’ in Boyfriend (one of those 
‘inspired’ by a song title) there is a flirtation 
with intellectual ideas. The conflict between 
Jeff and Gigi (who work in a pottery design 
studio and who are somewhat’ untypical 
lah-di-dah characters) is that she likes 
traditional jazz and he likes Beethoven, 
she likes abstract sculpture and he likes 
chocolate-box art, she likes spaghetti and 
he likes roast beef. But Boyfriend in- 
defatigably bridges this mental chasm. 

Gigi narrates that she discovered: ‘We 
agreed on one really big thing’. They are 
looking at some portraits of children 
Says the mulishly low-brow Jeff: ‘I'm 
convinced, Gigi. After we’re married if we 
can have a baby like that, nothing els¢ 
would matter—eh?’ 

‘NOTHING, Jeff,’ says Gigi in big black 
capitals. ‘NOTHING’. 
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Roundabout 


THE PIER with its two huts 
floats about twenty yards 
off-shore, almost under one 
of London’s big steel 
bridges. To reach it you 
cross a jointed gangway 
that pivots up and down 
with the pier and the tide— 
but there is little reason for wanting to reach 
it. No steamers or pleasure boats leave 
from it. 

‘Nothing happens down here,’ said the 
man who minds the pier. ‘Just people asking 
stupid questions: ‘‘What time does the next 
steamer go?” ‘‘Aren’t any steamers go from 
here,” I tell, °em. “Oh, why not?” they ask. 

‘Why not?—now isn’t that a stupid 
question?’ 

He has been minding it now for some- 
thing over ten years a shortish, widish man 
with the red PLA on his overall lapels and a 
battered yachting cap looking at home on 
his head. He is nearly seventy, but is jaunty 
and nippy on his feet. His tan ends abruptly 
and raggedly at his hands, white from the 
constant touch of the brown Thames. 

Before this, he worked in various dock- 
yards; before that, he was at sea. “There was 
just two sides to a ship then,” he said. ‘Port 
and starboard and that was all the Company 
provided. You brought your own bed and 
blankets, and knife and fork and spoon, 
and cup and plate. Two pound ten 2 month, 
it was then, and five bob off for every time 
you was logged late back on board.’ 

Now he spends his working hours in the 
shadow, sun or moon, of the big bridge, 
looking after the small pier and its huts, 
logging in the tugs that moor nearby and 
taking the mooring charges, and yarning 
with the river police in the small hours of 
the morning. 

Not much happens on the river at night. 
There was, of course, the time that Harry 
nearly sank the pier with his tug. ‘I was 
talking to a bloke on this yacht moored 
there and suddenly bang; all the lights went 
out and come on again. The bloke says: 
“What is it?” 

*“Never you mind,” I said, “‘it’s just a bit 
of an earthquake. I'll go and see.” And 
there was Harry’s tug smack up against the 
slide at that end. He says: “‘I’m sorry,”’ he 
says, “‘she wouldn’t go astern. I haven’t done 
any harm.” ‘“You don’t know what you've 
done,” I said. 

‘And he’d knocked a piece—that big— 
out of the slide. So I rung up the Harbour- 
master. ‘‘Can it wait till morning?’’ he said— 
he was thinking of the overtime, see. ‘‘No, 
it can’t wait,” I said, “I’m sinking.” ’ 

_ That was a long time ago now, and he is, 
i a way, grateful to Harry for the memory. 

‘Usually,’ he said, ‘you don’t see a soul 
here at night. Just the river coppers dropping 
in for a cuppa, and the suicides.’ He nodded 
up at the bridge. ‘I’ve saved five and lost 
nine, so far. I knock ’em on the head or hold 
*m under till they’re waterlogged and hoist 
Mm out. 





‘Most of ’em changes their minds by the 
time they hits the water. But the tide and the 
currents drags ’em under the barges. Then 
you don’t know where they’ll come up, and 
the barges don’t do em any good, neither. 

‘Usually they comes up after a week in 
cold weather and two or three days in warm 
weather, like now. Depends on the grub in 
their stomachs, But I’ve known one come 
up in twenty-four hours. And there was 
another went in off Chelsea Bridge and 
come up at Barnes two months later. 

“We had one like that last Saturday. River 
coppers brought him in. We had him 
stretched out—right there—under a tar- 
paulin. Rotten as a pear, he was. 

‘They’re all nutty, of course. You’ve got 
to be, haven’t you? And it’s usually women 
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that make *em do it. We had one a few 
months back, the girl held his coat for him 
while he jumped.’ He ‘shook his head, 
“Women are deep. You don’t know what 
they’re thinking.’ 

Tugs and barges chugged past, laden to 
within six inches of the wafer going up- 
stream, riding high and awkward and empty 
downstream. No big ships come that far 
upriver. 

Does he miss the sea? ‘No—don’t miss 
anything. Never did, and I’ve been most 
places. I could do with it being a bit more 
lively, though.’ 

A police launch swept by and the steers- 
man, looking as casually competent as 
policemen always look at the wheel of any- 
thing, leant out with a cheery V-sign. 

He waved back. ‘Maybe they'll be in here 
tonight,’ he said. ‘I tell you what—why don’t 
you come down here one night, when you’ve 
got nothing to do? Remember that, now. 
I’m on almost every other night. Remember 
that. Come back one night.’ 


eo Collapse of all Parties 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Left, Right and Centre. 
(Ritz.}\—The Mouse that 
Roared. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)}—The Tunnel of 
Love. (Empire.) 


This column tends to 
ask (plaintively, its friends 
tell it) for films on Life 
Today. Well, this week it has them, two 
British comedies on contemporary themes 
(party politics, nuclear weapons, no less), 
and if it still sounds plaintive this is mostly 
through disappointment at the dashing of 
high hopes: the ideas behind them being 
rather better than the results we see. 


Lightness in comedy: like sleep, the 
more you concentrate on it the further it 
recedes; indefinable, elusive, and dreadfully 
alarmed at pursuit. Once, British film 
comedies managed to achieve it; or was 
our mood different in the old Ealing days? 
Left, Right and Centre (‘U’ certificate) is a 
political romp that fairly bristles with 
possibilities. Launder and Gilliat produce, 
Gilliat directs and is co-author of the 
script, it is bright and up-to-the-minute 
and it has its moments. But on the whole, 
as something to remember, as the embodi- 
ment of an idea, it fails. And it fails in 
lightness because it is never basically 
serious, because you can’t make effective 
satire without caring a hoot what you 
satirise. Any political film, of course, 
tempts  politically-minded critics into 
politically-flavoured comments, but this 
one keeps determinedly aloof from politics 
in any broad or moral sense of the word 
and firmly puts ‘A plague on both your 
houses’ as its motto before the first reel 
éver appears, just to warn political pedants 
like me. So there. When it asks if Labour 
and Conservative candidates in an election 
can fall in love (with each other, that is), it 
isn’t asking us to consider them as people 





with convictions that might matter to them, 
only as red and blue counters in a neat 
game of partner-swapping. Ian Carmichael 
is the Tory, an omniscient ornithologist 
turned television quizman; Patricia Bredin 
the fishmonger’s LSE daughter standing 
for Labour. To their agents’ horror and no 
filmgoer’s surprise, they fall in love; and 
there follows a cheerful emotional merry- 
go-round, with the usual misunderstandings 
and the ending you might expect; Mr. 
Carmichael playing his usual gauche 
underdog, though rather better fed and 
less kicked around than before, and Miss 
Bredin a rather too ordinary heroine that 
might do for a film about social workers or 
passion in the suburbs but is hardly dashing 
enough for comedy. But then Mr. 
Carmichael’s style, however neat and 
fluent, is not something I can take to, and 
Miss Bredin seems just inexperienced, un- 
professional. The minor parts are the 
thing: Alistair Sim as the professional 
peer who has turned his stately home into 
a fun fair, with juke boxes and pin tables 
and a nudist colony, and a ghost laid on 
when you sleep in Queen Elizabeth’s bed 
at two guineas or six dollars a go; Richard 
Wattis, a man with the gravity of the true 
comedian, who seems unable to smile 
himself and with just his presence makes one 
start smiling, with appreciation as much as 
amusement, as Harding-Pratt, the Con- 
servative agent; Eric Barker, dynamic as 
Donald Duck, as his opposite number 
Bert Glimmer, the Labour agent; Moyra 
Fraser as the bird-witted camp-follower 
at the election; Gordon Harker, looking 
like a very old wise tortoise, as the stately 
home lackey left over from the ancien 
régime; Hattie Jacques for a few splendid 
seconds; and faces, left and right, that 
just by existing seem to make their political 
comments: umbrella-toting Tory ladies, 
plump young men, professional toughs. 
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For them, for plenty of supporting talent 
and a heap of minor laughs, it is well 
worth a visit. As a slice of Life Today, 
ironically observed, not. 

The Mouse that Roared (director: Jack 
Arnold; ‘U’ certificate) is a more self- 
conscious film: more determined to winkle 
the comic possibilities out of every situa- 
tion. The result seems like a hotch-potch 
of other films, other ideas, even other 
moods. Peter Sellers, as hero, anti-hero, 
and the Grand Duchess Gloriana, seems 
determined to out-Guinness his predecessor 
in virtuosity of the sort. The old methods 
of indicating urgency and alarm and world- 
shattering events—newspaper headlines, 
wireless announcements, summit talks, 
top-level diplomacy—have lost their 
vitality. And the antithesis of lion and 
mouse is exaggerated to mere whimsy 
when America is invaded by bowmen in 
armour, and the Q-bomb, capable of blow- 
ing up the entire continent, is pocketed by 
the invaders and, with its inventor (and, of 
course, his pretty daughter), carried off 
home; and, since the State that owns the 
Q-bomb is master of the world, the smallest 
and absurdest State in existence, Grand 
Fenwick—an English-speaking outpost in 
the French Alps—finds the big diplomatic 
guns of the world trained on its frontiers. 


Theatre 
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Jokes about diminutive States, and parlia- 
ments, about Ruritanian titles and uni- 
forms, about fancy-dress protocol, ancient 
motor-cars, and other quaintnesses of the 
sort; jokes about big States and large new 
motor-cars, about large dumb generals and 
air-raid wardens and American girls; 
jokes about political prisons and a sick 
joke or two about torture; the overhanging 
joke about the Bomb; a visual joke 
popped into the middle of the film—the 
world blown up into a mushroom cloud— 
to put us into the right mood: as a com- 
mentary on current humour, The Mouse 
that Roared might be filed away like old 
Punches to show our grandchildren what 
Stout Party collapsed at in 1959. 

Of The Tunnel of Love’s (‘A’ certificate) 
sniggery and facetious efforts to make 
comedy out of childlessness, illegitimacy, 
frustration and other on the whole un- 
funny topics this column mercifully leaves 
me little room to write. Doris Day, 
Richard Widmark, and Gia Scala all seem 
to wonder bewilderedly what sort of 
attitude to take themselves. The sad 
surprise is that Gene Kelly directs. At the 
National Film Theatre, on six Sunday 
evenings from now, Jean Meyer’s Comédie 
Francaise production of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. 


Double Bluffing 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Ring of Truth. (Savoy.) 
—Eleven Men Dead At 
Hola Camp. (Royal 
Court.) 

The Ring of Truth is a 
bright, brave, half-success- 
ful attempt at an Ibsen 
comedy. It could just as 
easily be called The Ring of Falsehood. 
The loss of a trivial piece of jewellery 
(trivial, that is, to a man about to earn 
£7,000 a year) gradually disintegrates a 
happy middle-class family. The husband’s 
directorship is threatened. The wife’s 
fidelity is questioned. The servants begin 
to leave. The mother-in-law moves in. 
The. police produce inaccurate, but in- 
genious and plausible, explanations for the 
loss which cast suspicion on one member 
of.the household after another. Says the 
wife: ‘there’s no way out—like a Greek 
tragedy’. All this is Ibsenish enough and 
the old Norwegian rep producer could not 
have laid the booby-traps more cunningly 
under the most innocent domestic props. 
Wynyard Browne knows well how to make 
a tea-cup explode, how to transform an 
insurance inspector into a sub-agent of 
Nemesis, how to show an irritable distrust 
of appearances being passed around a 
family like a cold in the head. Whenever 
the chain of cause and effect seems about to 
fray, Mr. Browne anticipates our disbelief 
and neutralises our doubt by placing our 
unspoken objections in the mouths ofthe 
characters on stage. He succeeds in the 
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double bluff—we begin to believe that these 
things really are happening just because 
the characters do not. 

These characters are deliberately the 
stock caricatures of country-house farce, 
though cleverly repainted in _ realistic 
contemporary style. The husband is the 
usual amiable young fogey, a company 
director—but also-a mathematician. The 
almost-lover is the familiar middle-brow 
version of the high-brow in duffel coat and 
beard—but no longer a scientific Marxist, 
instead a provincial mystic @ Ja Colin 
Wilson. The inevitable detective has 
abandoned the ingratiating public-school 
deference of the Agatha Christie days and 
become a sinister Dogberry whose uniform 
gives power to his shrewd, half-educated 
innuendoes. Wynyard Browne has added 
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a Shavian twist to each cliché and his 
dialogue bristles with good remarks. The 
trouble is that where he is most convincing 
he is least funny, and where he is most 
entertaining he is least believable. When- 
ever he scratches the surface of a character, 
he reveals the solid wood beneath the 
paint. His people are eventually just not 
interesting enough to be worth our concern. 
The faults of The Ring of Truth are not 
accidental—they are the result of trying to 
put an aeroplane engine into a vintage car. 
The play is blurred by being caught in the 
overlap between two schools of playwriting. 
It is not exactly helped by Frith Banbury’s 
direction, which manages to have speed 
without pace. The first act needs sym- 
pathetic, naturalistic playing but it is 
whizzed along like a conventional, gag-a- 
second matinee comedy. The second act 
needs to leap from comic idea to comic 
idea like a chamois but it lumbers from 
one noisy emotional outburst to another 
like an armadillo. It is almost as if Mr. 
Banbury were determined to emphasise the 
incongruity of the author’s two intentions 
rather than to conceal it. Most of the cast 
over-act in a style which would be brilliantly 
appropriate in a Lonsdale romp and reap 
that individual exit-line round of applause 
which is always the sign of a performance 
a couple of sizes too big for its material. 
John Slater, for instance, with his black- 
eyed, rhino-nosed mask sniffing out 
upper-class debauchery, is a comic and 
frightening portrait of a bully-boy copper. 
But he is acting—visibly and unmistakably 
—while David Tomlinson as the husband 
is being and existing. When Mr. Tomlinson, 
logically determined that what is lost can 
always be found, intellectually convinced 
that he could not be cuckolded, suddenly 
flares into a childish rage at his mother’s 
lady-like whinings and whinnyings, then 
we see a glimpse of Method-acting at its 
rare best and appreciate for a moment 
what Mr. Browne might have made of his 
play if it had all been acted and written at 
that level. Arthur Lowe, as the insurance 
man who starts the ball of lies rolling, is 
another impeccably observed, precisely 
incarnated performance which keeps just 
inside the limits of realism. The Ring of 
Truth is an irritating, unpredictable, rarely 
boring piece of theatremanship which can 
be recommended for anyone in search of 
light entertainment without second-rate 
whimsy and second-hand philistinism. 
Eleven Men Dead At Hola Camp, an 
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® Man...and Machine 


Though. Kenya possesses a fast-developing modern 
te mining industry, it is still possible to see ores being won 
from the earth by the old traditional methods. 
4 For successful business dealings the Westerner needs 
to know something of both sides of life in Kenya. 
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improvisation staged for one Sunday night 
only, shows the Royal Court in its most 
militant, inept, radical, ambitious and 
pretentious mood. The idea was to gather 
together ten coloured actors and encourage 
them to ad-lib some dramatic scenes 
freely based on the known facts about 
Hola. Two interlocutors, one black and 
one white, sitting at either side of the stage, 
supplied explanatory links and basic 
information. Two producers, both white 
bwanas, took turns at sergeant-majoring 
the squad of Negro volunteers. The actors 
had previously rehearsed in two separate 
groups and it was never clear quite how 
much of the dialogue was pencilled in and 
how much was produced on the spur of the 
moment. But there was a Kikuyu creation 
myth, a Mau Mau ritual, a condemned 
cell cross-talk, a briefing of the camp 
guards by a sadist and then by a liberal, a 
demonstration of how to beat reluctant 
prisoners, and various assorted death 
scenes. The experiment was not a success— 
it emphasised that actors have no natural 
talent for inventing phrases and situations, 
and that producers have no natural talent 
for self-confidence and self-expression on 
stage. (And surely isn’t it about time that 
critics stopped parroting that inverse 
racialism which asserts that black skins 
have more instinctive talent for acting than 
white skins?) 

The actors, at least, were never em- 
barrassed or embarrassing. With intelli- 
gence, energy and great good humour, 
they attempted the tasks they were set. 
Sometimes they were extremely effective— 
as in the pep-talk on scientific man- 
handling. Sometimes they were self- 
consciously melodramatic in the fashion 
of ‘B’ feature films—as in the initiation of a 
Mau Mau convert. Most of the time they 
were jocularly satirical and jovially farcical 
in a way that no white actor would dare be 
on the subject of African lynch-law. When 
they were pretending to be British experts 

i i ‘rehabilitation’, one mused 
thoughtfully, ‘Could we not borrow some 
thumb-screws from the Tower of London?’ 
They even sent up each other’s big moments 
with hilarious effect. But almost never did 
their dramatisation of the squalid shame of 
Hola, and the pitiful pomposity of its 
apologists in Parliament, have an impact 
equal to a simple reading of Hansard. 
(Even here the producers muffed their job. 
The readings were far too confused and 
involved and edited to give a clear picture 
of the sequence of events to anyone who 
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had not studied the evidence beforehand. 
Some of the excerpts were naively chosen— 
no one who has ever attended an assize 
court in the British backwoods should be 
unduly shocked by the revelation that 
Mau Mau initiates have intercourse with a 
sheep, for example.) 

I cannot see why the producers Keith 
Johnstone and William Gaskill, who 
provided unintentionally funny light relief 
by squabbling damply on stage between 
scenes, should have thought that their 
improvisation would succeed. Why should 
it be imagined that ten talented young 
actors from different ends of the earth 
should know by instinct how to become 
Mau Mau diehards simply because their 
faces are different shades of coffee instead 
of different shades of pink? And if, 
because of their experience of some kinds 
of colour prejudice, they could think 
themselves into African brains, why should 
it then be expected that they should be 
able to improvise dialogue for the white 
men who bash those African brains? This 
kind of public dramatic exercise is harder, 
not easier, than reading a part. It is 
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almost bound to be much less theatrically 
effective than even a third-rate propaganda 
tract from the Unity Theatre. 

Eleven Men Dead At Hola Camp was 
neither good rhetoric nor good theatre. 
But if it sent the audience home to study 
the facts, it will have been worthwhile. 
And if it sent the producers home re- 
convinced that acting discipline and writing 
economy are the heart of drama, then‘ it 
will also have been worth while. The only 
way in which such an evening could have 
produced profitable improvisations would 
have been to allow the actors to react to the 
facts of Hola within the framework of their 
own lives—whether in Jamaica, or Liver- 
pool, or Notting Hill Gate, or Kenya. 
There is no magic in acting. No actor can 
produce a true performance unless he has 
appreciated the truth he is to embody. 
And in improvising, there should be no 
half-measures. If the lively group of 
young coloured men at the Royal Court 
had been set free to say “Yes, we have no 
bwanas’ and act for themselves, then the 
emotions at least would all have been real 
and natural. 


Party Pieces 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


UNTIL recently the institu- 
tion was known as ‘the 
sherry party’; but how 
seldom any guest actually 
asks for a sherry!—and 
rightly; because although 
wig- sherry is still the non- 
pareil of aperitifs, it is in- 
appropriate for casual guzzling. This is not 
the only change at such gatherings: who 
now drinks gin and lime? (if there were 
fresh limes to be bought, J would; but I 
still cannot find them). 

Yet I had been under the impression 
that even if drinking habits had changed 
at the cocktail hour, eating habits had 
remained the same: nuts, olives, cheese- 
flavoured biscuits, canapés (is there, 
incidentally, any more loathsome morsel 
than a mass-produced shop-bought Canapé?) 
and sausages on sticks. Occasionally the 
American influence asserts itself with a 
‘dip’, and some hostesses go in for fairly 


elaborate hot snacks; but I had no idea, 
until I was having a word with a Fortnum’s 
representative lately, of the existence of so 
many possible variants for anybody who 
foresees a sticky party, and wants to give 
the guests something to talk about until 
the dry martinis (or whatever they are) 
get to work and make such aids un- 
necessary. 

The Japanese, in particu.ar, have been 
playing this market, particularly with 
quails’ eggs. The demand for them has 
been so insistent, Fortnum’s say, that 
Mitsui and Co. are soon going to import 
them in blue and pink shades, to supple- 
ment the present dun-coloured version. 

There is also a lively demand for kobu 
nuts; a booklet on the subject actually 
praises their conversation-piece quality— 
the conversation, presumably, revolving 
around the fact that they consist of two 
nuts tied together with a savoury filling, 
hand-tied by a Japanese girl with kobu 
leaf. Fortnum’s are also offering another 
new Japanese cocktail item; biscuits called 
‘gomaton’ and ‘sakura’, soy flavoured and 
moulded into decorative shapes. And 
Selfridges recommend a Japanese soy 
biscuit, ‘dunkies’, whose popularity appears 
to be surviving its repellent name. 

At Selfridges I also found a tin of 
smoked sparrows on skewers—the last of 
a consignment of 250 tins, I was told. 
This made me curious; the Italian cook 
of a friend of mine goes out and traps 
sparrows occasionally, for his dinner; 
but who, I wondered, buys them in tins? 
And who buys the chocolate-covered ants, 
the caterpillars, and the fried grasshoppers, 
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at Fortnum’s and Selfridges? Mystics? 
Zanies? Gourmet-degenerates? 

According to a Fortnum salesman, the 
explanation is simple: ‘You know,’ he 
said, ‘—the kind of customer who buys 
bees and ants is the one who likes to give 
you two or three strong drinks, offers you 
hors d’oeuvre, and then asks, when you 
have swallowed it, did you like it? You 
say you did, and then he tells you what 
you’ve eaten, and gets a fit laughing’, Is 
there, somewhere in London, a vast, 
hidden army of chuckling, spluttering, 
convulsed practical-joker hosts? 

Hong Kong is doing something to 
compete with Japan with tins of large 
shrimp slices, stocked at Jackson’s, 
Fortnum’s and most other de luxe food 
departments; and Persia too, has something 
new (to me) in the form of dried sturgeons’ 
insides, called Visiga. They festoon the 
walls in one section of Fortnum’s: I have 
not yet heard how they are doing. 

Ordinary Russian caviare is still a steady 
seller, and its purchasers are not by any 
means confined to the tiara-bedecked and 
the mink-clad. In spite of the expense 
(4 oz. of Ocietrova, for example, costs 65s.) 
a little of it goes a very long way, covering 
large numbers of biscuits, and leaving some 
for decoration. 

One other surprise, while I am on the 
subject: Bourbon’s, the French grocery 
store at 81 Wardour Street, have a brand 
of sardines packed with truffles and 
achards at 3s. 9d. a tin. I tried one out of 
curiosity, and was rather impressed; the 
truffles seem to dull both the over-fishiness 
and the oiliness of the sardines, making 
them a very palatable dish. 

Or perhaps it is the achards which are 
responsible? I am ashamed to say I did 
not know what they were. So I looked 
them up in an English-French dictionary; it 
said ‘achards’. 


* * * 


THERE ought to be a law about tipping or, 
at any rate, a general understanding about 
it to avoid an unnecessarily embarrassing 
part of our relations with waiters and other 
people who provide us with a service. 
I would like to commend the Royal Hotel 
in Southampton for its solution to the 
problem and to offer the idea to other hotel 
proprietors. The Royal gives each guest 
a small card which lists the services provided 
by the hotel and indicates that no service 
charge will be added to guests’ bills. A note 
headed ‘Staff Gratuities’ reads: ‘Staff are 
paid wages in accordance with the Statutory 
Regulations and therefore there is no 
obligation to offer gratuities. Tips should 
only be given where the client desires to 
reward efficient, courteous and personal 
service and such tips will be retained by the 
employee to whom they are given.’ 

I can think of no clearer, fairer, more 
precise or less embarrassing way of putting 
it. 1 would only add one word to it and that 
for the benefit of the many hotels and 
restaurants where the service is deplorable: 
in such places tips should only be given to 
reward particularly efficient, courteous and 
Personal service. 
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Labmanship 


By MILES 


I am indebted to A. D. B. 

Clarke, Consultant Psy- 

chologist to the Manor 

Hospital, for taking up 

some of the points touched 

upon in my note ‘In De- 

fence of Dunces’, and for 

allowing me to see one of 

his own papers dealing with development of 

intellect and social capacity in the feeble- 

minded. He takes me to task for saying that 

the IQ score is not an objective measure- 

ment like measurements of height and 

weight; the IQ (he says) shows the present 

status of the individual in relation to -his 

peers, and if a test done years later gives a 

higher score, then we don’t doubt the 

validity of the first score, but simply accept 

that the status of that person has changed. 

Of course, rises in IQ score are known to 

occur, and perhaps rather more often than 

I had imagined. In his paper, Mr. Clarke 

comments on the changes observed in his 

own cases (all feeble-minded)—‘most of 

whom could scarcely have suffered worse 

childhood experiences, and many brought 

up in an institution-—they represent a 

typical ‘deprived group’; yet they have done 

much better than might have been expected, 
although none had formal psychotherapy. 


As the author says, there is no way of 
knowing what his patients would have been 
like had they enjoyed normal conditions of 
life; but he believes that, as adults, they are 
much less impaired than Bowlby’s original 
theory would indicate. He endears himself 
to me by posing open questions: why are 
some children overwhelmed by adverse con- 
ditions, while others appear stimulated by 
them? What proportion emerge from bad 
conditions more or less unscathed (there is 
no reliable estimate of this)? When more 
deprived children are followed through 
adolescence and adult life, will it be found 
that in many of them the initial damage 
tends to repair itself? 

I am glad to have these views from an 
expert in the field and am most impressed 
by the ‘mental growth’ of the cases des- 
cribed; but, with all respect, I can’t accept 
the IQ score from ordinary testing as a 
measurement of the same nature as the red- 
cell count. The score is (as I said) that 
person’s response to that test, at that time, 
administered by a particular psychologist, 
and it is to be appraised as such. But on the 
setting of questions, I am entirely in agree- 
ment with my correspondent. It is an occu- 
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pational disease of doctors to think they 
know more than they do—to live in a state 
of bogus certainty about complex and subtle 
matters, to be contentedly unaware of the 
large blank spaces in our current under- 
standing of common disorders. 

Some ‘scientific’ observers, affrighted by 
the number of variables—emotional, cul- 
tural, economic and many more besides— 
they have to observe, withdraw into small, 
sterile and well-ordered ivory towers; upon 
their desks are only neat little stacks of 
tables, showing only ‘quantifiable data’ (“But 
of course. Science is the study of measurable 
things. Such a lot of rubbish published now, 
old boy’). 

This is a fine example of one of the 
divisions of Potterism—‘Labmanship’: the 
good Labman is courteous, tolerant, willing 
to listen, but sooner or later he contrives to 
convey his own bed-rock belief: that the 
only results that really count are set out in 
tables of figures, with ‘controls’, and a 
statistical imprimatur—standard deviation 
or coefficient of correlation; and he will drop 
into the conversation a U-name—a Brad- 
ford Hill, or a Ronald Fisher. This adulation 
of the Figure Priest is ripe for study. I once 
said, mischievously, at a conference, that I 
thought it had to do with the decline of 
formal religion; a friend who reports con- 
ferences for my favourite newspaper, later 
asked what I’d said—he was out at the 
time: when I told him this point, he ex- 
claimed in dismay, ‘Oh, I couldn’t put that 
in’—I suppose because it would sound 
sacrilegious. 

All this is relevant to consideration of a 
curious change in custom: from beer as a 
national drink to milk. We are now drinking 
three times as much coffee and soft drinks 
as in 1949, twice as much milk, and much 
more tea. Milk by itself, or in milk drinks, 
has replaced beer as the citizen’s liquor— 
three pints of milk for every two of beer. 
Pubs are reported to be closing at the rate 
of 100 a year. 

What lies behind this (as I believe) signi- 
ficant shift? The coffee-bar boom? The wiles 
of the Ad-man? Soft drinks are being pro- 
moted now as never before; the sales- 
pressure affects women more than men; 
society now sanctions girls going into 
coffee-bars. The magic box? TV keeps 
people at home. The reflection of a dominant 
culture—the American, with its Cokes and 
milk-shakes? The expression of a very 
reasonable desire to have more than one 
service at a time—food as well as drink? 


Note that I’ve left out of this rather short 
list any reference to a milk-need (see The 
Hidden Persuaders: chapter on ‘Back to the 
Breast’)—not that this isn’t important, but 
looking at the flux of fashion from outside, 
it doesn’t seem to come near the top, in this 
particular change. The need to drink, or 
suck, something—that’s another matter and 
must wait for another day. . 
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THE BIA 


Smr,—Mr. Nicholas Davenport's article in 
your issue of July 10 cannot pass without 
comment. 

Your readers who have enjoyed his 
articles for so long must realise that he has 
an intimate knowledge of city institutions 
and the reference books indicate that he 
has a close connection with the insurance 
world; he should, therefore, know that the 
Chairman of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation does not give orders to his members 
on their investment policy, for his members 
are a large number of very independent 
insurance companies who are actively 
competing among each other for invest- 
ments, as for insurance business, and they 
take orders from no one except their own 
boards of directors. There is, therefore, no 
concerted BIA investment policy, each 
board of directors adopting such policy as 
they may think suits the needs of their 
particular company. Many such boards 
may share his views on equities, others may 
not, but the BIA merely records what has 
happened during the past year. 

Mr. Davenport’s comments on voteless 
shares will raise some smiles from his 
colleagues in the city who know the active 
part which insurance companies have 
played, together with other institutional 
investors, in the campaign against this class 
of share. Even in the silly season Mr. 
Davenport should seek some more sub- 
stantial windmill for his tilting —Yours 
faithfully, 

ROGER L. BARNETT 
Deputy Chairman, BIA 
Barrington House, 59- wd Gresham Street, 
London, EC2 
« 


Sm,—Mr. Nicholas Davenport’s article in 
your issue of July 10 under the heading of 
‘J’accuse the BIA’ could be answered at 
great length, but I would only like to make 
some short comment. 

No one would deny that market prices of 
investments whether ordinary shares or 
fixed interest are capable of falling sub- 

, but there is no logical reason for 


are titles to money. Over the long 
have had inflation with a fall in the 
money in terms of real values, and 
ar as this has happened ordinary 
have been more remunerative than 


realisation of the value of ordinary 
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shares as a protection against inflation has 
grown rapidly in recent years not only in 
this country but to an even greater extent 
in America and in other parts of the world. 
It is not just a whim of the insurance 
companies or of their investment managers. 


It is suggested that equities could fall on 
the average by 20 per cent. and that pre- 
ference shares could rise by 20 per cent. 
This is perfectly true but it is equally true 
to say that equities could rise by 20 per 
cent. and preference shares fall by 20 per 
cent. The only reason why an investment 
manager buys an ordinary share yielding 3 
per cent. rather than a preference share 
yielding 6 per cent. is that he believes that 
over the long term the ordinary share will 
produce capital appreciation and rising 
dividends which will make it the more 
remunerative investment. This view may 
prove to be wrong, but Mr. Davenport has 
not put forward any argument to support 
his opinion that it is wrong. 


Insurance companies do not buy invest- 
ments as short-term speculations to obtain 
capital profits. Their purchases are made 
for what is intended to be permanent invest- 
ment. This is where the comparison with the 
‘imaginary capitalist spiv’ breaks down 
completely. The policy of investment 
managers is not the cause of the equity 
share boom. It is only part of a world- 
wide movement, and if the insurance 
companies were completely removed, the 
demand for equities from other institutional 
investors and from the public, both at home 
and abroad, would provide the demand to 
support market prices. 


Finally, the suggestion that the BIA 
might order its members to sell their vote- 
less equities disregards completely the 
functions of a voluntary trade association 
such as the BIA. No insurance company 
would place itself in a position in which it 
was bound to accept the orders of an out- 
side body as to what investments it should 
buy or sell. This is the responsibility of the 
directors of the company, and it would be 
a sorry day for our financial institutions if 
this responsibility should ever be weakened. 
The BIA, together with other financial 
bodies, have done much to influence public 
opinion on voteless shares and in many 
cases their views have influenced companies 
who were considering issues of shares in 
that form. Perhaps they could have done 
more but it is entirely wrong to suggest that 
they could or should take unilateral action 
at their shareholders’ expense to wreck the 
market on every holding of voteless shares 
which they may happen to hold.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROGER FALK 
Deputy Chairman, Provincial Insurance 
Company Limited 

100 Cannon Street, London, EC4 

[Nicholas Davenport writes: ‘If there is 
never any concerted investment policy or 
action among members of the BIA, how is 
it that each and every insurance company 
and society subscribed to steel shares on de- 
nationalisation? Clearly very strong “‘advice” 
was sent out, telling them to do so. 

*This proves that when the occasion is im- 
portant enough concerted investment action 
in the insurance world can be secured and I 
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cannot imagine any action more important 
than the banning of voteless shares, which 
are bringing the capitalist system into dis- 
repute and inviting a Socialist “takeover” of 
the 500 key companies. 

‘However, I should have mentioned that 
behind the scenes much canvassing against 
voteless shares has been going on and I 
apologise to those members of the BIA who 
have been active in this laudable campaign. 
My plaint is that canvassing is not enough’. 


—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sm,—A point your correspondents seem 
to have overlooked is that I was writing 
about the Conservative Party! But I 
believe Mr. Cameron is wrong in arguing 
that the adjective ‘radical’ is no longer 
useful, although I agree that the attempt 
to create a concept of right-wing radicalism 
has caused confusion. The term represents 
a useful piece of jargon in political psycho- 
logy, and is as good as any for describing 
a loose kind of ‘leftism’ which may or may 
not include doctrinal socialism. I do not 
know what Mr. Cameron means when he 
uses the word socialism with a capital S, 
but if he says that my passage beginning 
‘Managerial capitalism has useful ten- 
dencies and bad ones . . .” displays a 
distinctively Socialist attitude, he is simply 
saying that a Socialist is anyone who does 
not swallow the values of contemporary 
capitalism whole. I would then agree that 
such a person could hardly be described as 
a radical. But nowhere in my piece did I 
imply that a radical must believe in state 
‘ownership’ of industry in the conventional 
sense: I have argued elsewhere that the 
concept of ownership is increasingly 
irrelevant in discussion of problems of 
industrial organisation. 


The short answer to your Liberal 
correspondents (and it is about time some- 
one told them the long answer) is to be 
found in Liberal behaviour over Suez, and 
Liberal attitudes, as displayed in opinion 
polls, to the Deterrent. Bearing in mind 
that superficial views on many of these so- 
called cross-party issues are much affected 
by education, the real point is that middle- 
class Labour supporters are on average 
miles to the ‘left’ of middle-class Liberals, 
and, I believe, always will be. Anyone who 
believes that the advent of a Liberal 
government would increase the radical tenor 
of British politics is living in a dream world. 
Among my personal difficulties with 
Liberals is a feeling, reinforced at every 
contact, that the only thing they share in 
common is an attitude to politics which is 
basically non-serious. This is not to say 
that they are insincere: ‘insincerity and 
naiveté are often combined. If Mr. Deyer- 
mond wants one good answer to the case 
he frames in his last sentence it is to be 
found in the naiveté of the letter printed 
immediately beneath his. 


I didn’t come to grips with the problem 
of radicalism and the Labour Party, 
because, sir, that was not the purpose of 
the article you asked me to write. I was 
particularly concerned to answer Henry 
Fairlie, although that has now been done 
much more effectively by Lord Altrincham. 
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Perhaps in due course you will print 
articles about radicalism and the Labour 
and Liberal Parties respectively. Then 
we can get down to business.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBIN MARRIS 
Cambridge 


Sm,—I am sorry if I appear to throw a 
cynical spanner into your smooth-running 
radical machinery, but from some ex- 
perience I must make the mild observation 
that ‘radical’ was never much more than a 
magic word,- used among Liberals on 
similar occasions and for similar purposes 
as the word ‘socialism’ is used in the 
Labour Party today. At any Liberal 
gathering we gave automatic even if 
laconic applause to the sure-to-be-uttered 
platitude that ‘we must never forget the 
radicalism from which our movement 
derives its inspiration’, and when we heard 
the words ‘speaking not only as a Liberal 
but as a Radical as well’ we knew we were 
in for a bout of reactionary pleading that 
would have shamed a member of the 
Suez Group. 

The last Radical Group of sufficient 
standing to print its own literature, elect 
officers and hold meetings was formed, I 
believe, about 1925.. The main points of its 
policy were the Taxation of Land Values, 
Free Trade, Proportional Representation, 
and Local Option to deal with the liquor 
traffic. Each component part of the policy 
had its own organisation, literature, 
subscription list and paid staff, and the 
group could claim with abundant truth 
that theirs was no mutual admiration 
society. They were a motley crew of 
egocentrics who could never hope to reach 
the lifeboat as they were equally pre- 
occupied with kicking in the teeth of other 
would-be survivors. The official Liberal 
policy contained all the Radical Group’s 
proposals together with a number of other 
sound suggestions in the fields of foreign 
affairs and industrial relationships. These 
the ‘radicals’ fought against unremittingly 
and ultimately contributed as much to the 
downfall of the Liberal Party as did the 
rising tide of Labour. 

The real Liberal Left of that day was 
inspired by men like Keynes, Beveridge, 
Gilbert Murray, Ramsay Muir, Philip 
Guedalla, E. D. Simon, P. M. Oliver, 
Elliott Dodds and others who united under 
the banner of Muir’s glorious political 
weekly, the Weekly Westminster, Any of 
them would have been embarrassed by the 
tadical label as they knew radicals only as 
frenzied factionists trying to make people 
believe that the chip on their shoulder was 
the Cross of Calvary. The departure of 
these giants from the arena marked the end 
of the intellectual in British politics. With 
no intellectual lifestream from which to 
draw sustenance, Parliament is becoming 
overcrowded on the Left by members who 
do not know the difference between the 
Single Tax and the Alternative Vote, and 
on the Right by members who neither know 
nor care.—Yours faithfully, 

VINCENT FIRTH 
17 Clarendon Drive, Putney, SW15 
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PLUCKING TEETH 

Smr,—Miles Howard, in his reply to my 
letter, raises—ingeniously, in a greatly 
compressed space—so many dental 
problems a select committee would be 
required to conclude them. Even then, 
like the work of most committees, and of 
much dental research, the results would be 
far from convincing. 


I would, however, ask space to enlarge 
upon one of Miles Howard’s opinions 
which he holds in common with numbers 
of persons less enlightened. ‘There seems 
to be,’ he writes, ‘—correct me if I am 
wrong—a “culture difference” between 
Continental and British dental surgeons; 
the former tend to try to save teeth, the 
latter to pluck them.’ This distressing 
belief is both right and wrong. 


At its highest level dentistry, like most 
professions, is informed by a universal 
philosophy, derived from a free exchange 
of advanced theory and practice. In all 
countries where progressive theories are 
available the aim is to preserve the natural 
dentition as far as this is compatible with 
health and proper function. Each case is 
judged on its merits and is not susceptible 
to vogues or general tendencies. Below 
that level there may be a ‘culture difference’, 
(a kindly euphemism) which encourages a 
small majority of dental surgeons to 
‘save’ or ‘pluck’ teeth. It must be noted 
here that such undiscriminating dentistry, 
following only a tendency, often causes as 
much harm by always attempting to save 
teeth, at all costs and perhaps in extremis, 
as by removing them prematurely; often 
more harm by virtue of the sepsis induced 
or perpetuated. 


Neither should one forget that Conti- 
nental peoples (especially the Latins) 
mostly possess superior teeth which even 
the most inveterate plucker could not, in 
honesty, pluck. 


The fact that more than 20,000,000 
fillings are annually put into permanent 
teeth, and well over 1,200,000 in first 
teeth through the National Health Service 
alone suggests that the tendency to pluck 
is not endemic here. If too many people 
lose too many teeth it is more just to 
blame a nation which, despite its reputation 
for cleanliness, shamefully neglects its 
teeth.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD SAMSON 


Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


THE GOWER PENINSULA 


Smr,—Many of your readers must know the 
Gower peninsula, recently ‘designated’ by 
the National Parks Commission as an 
‘area of outstanding natural beauty’. The 
western end of the peninsula consists of 
Rhosili Bay, a three-mile stretch of perfect 
sand unspoilt as yet by commercial exploita- 
tion. The old rectory, now derelict, stands 
on a narrow shelf of cultivated land 
between the beach and the down which 
rises steeply behind it. 

In 1957 a London business man was 
granted planning permission for turning 
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the outbuildings of the old rectory into a 
café. He now seeks similar permission for 
making a road across the face of the down 
and a car park. If this is done the magnifi- 
cent view northwards from the Rhosili 
cliffs will be largely spoilt. 

The issue is in the balance between 
commercial exploitation and the preserva- 
tion of beauty. Will any of your readers 
who know Rhosili and are on the side of 
beauty please write to the Clerk, Glamorgan 
County Council, Cardiff.—Y ours faithfully, 

STEPHEN LEE 
Rhosili 


GRANTING VISAS 

Sir,—I had occasion recently to visit the 
French Consulate in order to obtain a visa 
for a friend with an Indian passport. I was 
surprised to learn from the official who 
examined the passport that a visa could not 
be granted as the passport was endorsed 
(among other countries) for Algeria. I had 
to make a journey to the Indian Consulate 
and have the offending word deleted. The 
visa was then granted. 

Yet my passport (a British one), also 
endorsed for Algeria, seems to be perfectly 
acceptable. Can any reader explain this to 
me?—Yours faithfully, 

N. WHITE 


27 Boltons Court, Old Brompton Road, SWS 
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Defoe for England 


By SIMON RAVEN 


A= inhabitants of this world are guests 
during their lifetime, though there is 
some diversity of opinion as to the nature 
and identity of our host. Guests we seem to 
be in any case, and while we should there- 
fore be circumspect in our demands, we 
may nevertheless look for a bare minimum 
of amenity. It is indeed a bare minimum that 
many of mankind enjoy; but those who are 
born in Europe, and still more those who 
are born in England, are given much cause 
for gratitude. Thus Defoe, and so many 
who wrote both before and after him, did 
. well to record with love how a green and 
prosperous country had provided guest- 
room for a race of men who, in the main, 
had used their energies and their wits to 
develop the promise of riches and to assist 
fertility. In sentences as easy and undis- 
turbed as the progress of his own leisurely 
journeys, Defoe takes us through the 
grateful valleys and the gentle hills, the 
Closes and the Courts, the Cities puffed 
with merchandise, the thrumming Harbours 
and the Castles which had long since ceased 
to need their ramparts, showing us how all 
of these added only dignity and wealth to 
the serene but stirring England of the early 
eighteenth century. Defoe was a magnifi- 
cent liar when he chose, but historians assure 
us that he did not lie in this . . . in 
chronicling a people which was beginning 
to organise itself and all the arts of peace 
for the adornment of its acres, the covering 
of its back, and the plentiful lining of its 
belly and its pockets. 

Daniel Defoe’s Tour through England* was 
written from his memories of several jour- 
neys taken at various times and for various 
reasons, spying among them, and indeed his 
manifold capacities made him a fitting judge 
of this or any country. Born in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, he always con- 
sidered London his home and retained an 
essential urbanity, an essential love of the 
smoke. ‘Defoe learned the life of the city,’ 
writes Professor John Robert Mooref, ‘as 
a fearless and inquiring child’; but neither 
his temerity nor his curiosity was to 
confine itself to the alleys and middens of 
London. Apart from professional travellers, 
Defoe was perhaps the most jtravelled man 
of his age: he could speak of Scotland, 
Denmark, the Mediterranean coast; he 
had come near Poland and Bohemia; he 
was informed about Russia, and found it 
necessary to apologise, when referring to 


* A TOUR THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES, 
By Daniel Defoe. (Dent/Dutton: Everyman, 
2 vols., 10s. 6d. each.) 

TDANtEL Deror: CITIZEN OF THE MODERN 
Wor Lb. By John Robert Moore. (University 
of Chicago/C.U.P., 56s. 6d.) 





Constantinople, that he only knew the 
place through his reading. And as he was 
not confined in space, nor was he in time: 
* ,.. truly I have read all the histories of 
Europe, that are extant in our language, 
and some in other languages.’ An historian 
himself, he delighted in looking back, and 
hence was often enabled to look accurately 
forward. 

We may learn further from Professor 
Moore’s academic study, which is written 
comprehensively if not without fulsomeness 
and fuss and which makes fair use of much 
unpublished material, that Defoe was not 
only a highly imaginative man (author of 
one of the earliest and most haunting ghost 
stories in the language), but also sturdy and 
cunning in practical affairs. No one who has 
read Robinson Crusoe can doubt that he was 
a man of contrivance, any more than readers 
of Moll Flanders can deny him humanity 
and humour. A brilliant journalist and a 
dedicated social observer, he took note of 
what passed beneath his nose—and what it 
smelt of. An experienced merchant (if at 
times an unlucky speculator) he was much 
concerned with questions of quality and fair 
dealing, fascinated by processes of adminis- 
tration and transport. A lover of freedom 
(by no means the least of his characters) he 
was the lifelong enemy of religious and all 
other bigotries, and this with a lack of 
equivocation which earned him his taste of 
the pillory. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that he 
should have surveyed the face of England 
with curiosity and, despite the pillory, with 
increasing affection. For the teller of tales 
might well relish the tradition that no grass 
would grow in the place where Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle, gallant de- 
fenders of Colchester, were shot by the 
Parliament men under the castle wall— 
though the practical man is quick to add 
that ‘the story is now dropp’d, and the 
grass, I suppose, grows there as in other 
places’. The social observer marks with in- 
terest the prevalence of polygamy in the 
marshes of Essex: 

The reason, as a merry fellow told me, 

who said he had about a dozen and half 

of wives (tho’ I found afterwards he fibb’d 

a little) was this: That they being bred in 

the marshes themselves, and season’d to 

the place, did pretty well with it; but that 
they always went up into the hilly country 

... for a wife: That when they took the 

young lasses out of the wholesome and 

fresh air, they were healthy, fresh and 
clear . . .; but when they came into the 
marshes among the fogs and damps, 
there they presently changed their com- 
plexion . . .; and then, said he, we go to 
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the uplands again and fetch another; so 

that marrying of wives was reckon’d a 

kind of good farm to them. 

The humorist, again, is much taken with the 
Devil’s alleged frolics near Ludlow. The 
merchant evokes Sturbridge Fair with 
vigour, or finds proud words in which to 
praise the Bank of England, its good name 
and undisputed primacy throughout Europe. 
As for the lover of freedom, how should he 
not take heart from the spectacle of so many 
outspoken, thriving and independent men 
and women of every possible estate? 

Small wonder then that such a man as 
Defoe, having looked on England with his 
mild but enquiring eyes, went home to write 
of it with love. But it may well be pertinent 
for us to ask, moved as any Englishman 
must be by such a picture of our 
country’s past, what picture this agile and 
clearsighted critic would render of his 
country today. Suppose Defoe was to set 
out once again across his green and pleasant 
land, what would he find? He would find 
that riches had not just been coaxed from 
England but torn from its very bowels. He 
would find that the meadows through which 
he had walked his horse to Essex two hun- 
dred years before were blotted out, not with 
decent buildings such as reflect a composed 
spirit, but with the black and shabby tene- 
ments of envious and exploited men. En- 
quiring further, he might conclude that 
Englishmen no longer had crafts or pleasures 
worth the name, so debilitated they were 
with push-button techniques and _hair- 
grease cultures; he might aver that the beer 
was thin, that the ciders of the West which 
he once praised so highly now stank of 
chemicals; that arms and legs were brittle, 
eyes glazed, knees weak and spirits mean. 
He might think, and many of our own con- 
temporaries would encourage him to do so, 
that the England he had travelled was now 
debased. Until, that is, he began to look a 
little deeper. ; 

For in the last resort of all this is still the 
country and the people which Defoe once 
knew and praised; a country of wealthy 
cities and green fields and, much more than 
this, a country of justice and hope. Defoe, 
who was always as careful to examine poor 
men’s houses as he was to applaud the 
monuments or mansions of the great— 
Defoe of all men would recognise this and 
give thanks. Looking about him, though he 
would find disgrace in some things, he might 
think, for he was a great protester, that this 
disgrace is much lessened where so many of 
his countrymen protest at it. He would be 
alarmed by what people say of the Hola 
killings or the condition of Mr. Podola; he 
would be pleased that it is said so loudly by 
so many. The lover of freedom would see 
that the oppressed and persecuted are wel- 
comed here satisfactorily enough, that we 
are not censored or battened on by priests, 
and that we have nothing to fear from our 
own fine regiments. He might hear people 
saying unpopular things at corners and not 
being silenced—a source of great pleasure to 
a man who was once pilloried in Fleet Street. 
There is much in England still that Defoe 
would approve and love; and since he was 
a man of shrewd mind and generous heart, 
there is matter for comfort here. 
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Disbanding the Republic 


Plato Today. By R. H. S. Crossman, MP. 


(Allen and Unwin, 20s.) 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Plato’s Republic 
was generally viewed as one of the noblest 
monuments of Western liberalism and en- 
lightenment. Together with the funeral 
speech which Thucydides in his history put 
into the mouth of Pericles, it was thought to 
represent the summit of Greek political 
wisdom and moral aspiration, and thus to 
be a primer and inspiration for the rulers 
and chief administrators who drew their 
education from the classics. This view of 
Plato’s politics has not entirely disappeared, 
and no doubt still gets an occasional airing 
at public-school speech days; but effectively 
it has gone, shown up for the extraordinary 
tissue of historical falsehood and philo- 
sophical misunderstanding that it always 
was. Its disappearance from _ serious 
discussion is in this country chiefly associ- 
ated with Professor Popper’s massive engine 
of destruction, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies; but already in 1937 it had 
suffered a good deal of damage from the 
lighter, but still telling, weapons which Mr. 
Crossman deployed in his Plato Today. 
This ingenious and stimulating book has 
now happily been re-issued, with a few 
changes and a brief new introduction in 
which Crossman disarmingly gives his 
reasons for not changing more. 

The oddest thing about the once popular 
view of Plato is that anyone should have 
believed it. It needed less knowledge of 
Greek history than was possessed by Plato’s 
admirers to realise that Platonic political 
theory represents not the finest philosophical 
expression of Athenian ideals, but a violent 
reaction against Athenian democracy and 
Pericles. Moreover, it needed only a read- 
ing of the Republic itself, or so one would 
have thought, to recognise the political 
system recommended there as a sclerotic 
monstrosity, high-principled in intent, but 
ultimately—and _ explicitly—based on 
oligarchic deceit and a contempt for much 
legitimate aspiration and human diversity. 
That well-informed and humane persons 
should have mistaken this either for an ideal 
embodiment of the principles of the 
Periclean Funeral Speech, or for a decent 
form of human life, is surprising. 

The first, historical, mistake is chiefly ex- 
plained, as Crossman remarks, by the refusal 
to think historically about Plato’s political 
ideas at all. Part of Crossman’s book is 
concerned with filling in the historical back- 
ground, particularly of Plato’s life. It is 
vividly done; scholarly eyebrows will be 
raised over some of it, but the main points 
are firmly made, and one comes out with a 
genuine understanding of Greek politics. 
More general doubts may be felt about 
Crossman’s treatment of Socrates. He anti- 
cipates the line taken by Popper: that 
Socrates, unlike Plato, was a genuine 
‘democrat’, an anti-authoritarian questioner 
who was executed for making a nuisance of 

to the tyrannically complacent. 
This may be true, but it is harder to prove 
historically than Crossman or Popper allows. 


Revised Edition. 


We know that Socrates was associated with 
an anti-democratic clique, and that his 
execution was connected with this. Ad- 
mitting as much, Crossman argues both 
that Socrates was a democrat and, indeed, 
a saint, and that the democratic faction 
which executed him was politically justified 
in doing so. This curious piece of jugglery 
seems indicative of more than merely his- 
torical uncertainty. 


On the question of Plato’s political repu- 
tation—why his system should have been 
thought admirable by people who ought to 
have known better—Crossman has in- 
teresting things to say, both directly and in- 
directly. Directly, he suggests that a lot of 
people shrugged off Plato’s more repellent 
proposals by saying that they were the solu- 
tions of an idealist who did not consider the 
weaknesses of human nature; whereas, as 
Crossman admirably shows, Plato was ob- 
sessively aware of the weaknesses of human 
nature, and devised his rigid hierarchical 
structure precisely because he thought there 
was no other way of disciplining them. 
Crossman does not underestimate the power 
and subtlety of Plato’s pessimistic vision. 
It would have been interesting if he had gone 
on to discuss Plato’s theory of human 
nature, and to say something about the 
complex ways in which this theory allows 
Plato to represent as a system of consent 
what must actually be, on his own pre- 
mises, a system of coercion. 

Indirectly, Crossman points to other 
roots of the traditional admiration for the 
Republic when, in the non-historical part of 
his book, he imaginatively presents Plato’s 
views on such subjects as British democracy 
and British education, and suggests that 
these institutions are more Platonic in in- 
spiration than may appear on the surface. 
He might profitably have added a Platonic 
estimate of Britain’s mission in the colonies. 
These parts of the book, in which ‘Plato’ is 
made tocomment ontwentieth-century prob- 
lems, have lost little of their sparkle in 
twenty years. Some of it is fairly brittle, and 
Crossman is inclined to subscribe to what 
might be called the Gallic fallacy, of sup- 
posing that political institutions do not 
stand up to ‘rigorous logic’, when all that 
has been shown is that they do not stand 
up to rigorous logic proceeding from in- 
adequate premises. But it is all provocative 
in the best sense—provocative of thought. 


The book ends with an epilogue in which 
Crossman gives his own views on the 
Platonic issues of democracy and authority. 
It is brief and ultimately elusive; it combines 
in a dizzying way a virtually anarchical 
radicalism with a fascinated respect for the 
facts of power. There is an unresolved 
tension here—the same, surely, as broke 
out in the convoluted estimate of Socrates’ 
death. One wonders whether this book, 
which has in no way dated, shows us not 
only Plato, but Crossman today. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 








THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF IRAQ 
Fahim Qubain 


The military coup of July, 1958, focused 
international attention on Iraq but de- 
spite the change of regime, her problems 
of economic and social development re- 
main unaltered. 

“It is the most interesting document on 
Iraq to be published since the Salter re- 
port of April, 1955.” 


—The Economist. 35s. net 


THE MILITARY 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

OF OUR TIME 
Fritz Sternberg 


Of this book, Herr Brandt, the Mayor of 
West Berlin, has said: “This is an excit- 
ing book, filled with a wealth of stimulat- 
ing facts. Not only does Dr. Sternberg 
enumerate the frightful dangers to which 
humanity is exposed, but he also ex- 
plains—clearly and completely—how we 
can achieve greater progress in the future 
by using the latest discoveries of science 
and Lae toward peaceful ends.’ 

Just publish 25s. net 


WAR AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
H. S. Dinerstein 


The advent of nuclear weapons has 
caused the great powers to re-examine 
their fundamental ideas about warfare, 
but in the Soviet Union this re-examina- 
tion was not begun until after Stalin's 
death. Brilliantly researched and docu- 
mented, this book analyses the military 
and_political cone ge = of the change 
in Russian strategic thi 
“A serious attempt to penetrate the 
Kremlin mind on all important topic 
. by a leading American be — on 
Soviet military thought . fascinating 
piece of high-class Rosanitnateay. oi The 
Daily Telegraph. 
Just published. 37s. 6d. net 
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Editor: Roland Young 


What is politics? No two people will 
agree. The authors of these twenty-two 
essays examine the different ways in 
which politics can be stu The dis- 
cussions range widely, from ‘the contri- 
butions of classical political theory to the 
methods of contemporary empirical re- 
search. In discussing the various ap- 
proaches, the essays reveal a = veey 
of concepts and weethods of s ~ = 

has wide implications for the 
future study of politics, for the re-ex- 
amination of curricula, and for the de- 
velopment of research. 
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The Judge and Wolfenden 


The Enforcement of Morals. By Sir Patrick 
Devlin. (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 

Law and Opinion in England in the 
Twentieth Century. Edited by Morris 
Ginsberg. (Stevens, £2 2s.) 

Tue views of judges non ex cathedra are 

generally revealing, and anything written by 

Mr. Justice Devlin deserves the closest 

attention; his lecture to the British Academy 

is timely also in the context of a revived 
interest in theories of natural law. He is 
concerned to re-emphasise the intimate con- 
nection between law, particularly criminal 
law, and morality, and the dependence of 
the former upon the latter not only for its 
substance, but for its enforceability. The 
agnostic may not agree with his closing 
statement that ‘. . . the law must base itself 
on Christian morals and to the limit of its 
ability enforce them . . . for the compelling 
reason that without the help of Christian 
teaching the law will fail’; nor the Christian 
with his view that ‘For the purposes of the 
limited entry which the law makes into the 
field of morals, there is no difference . . . be- 
tween Christian morals and those which 
every right-minded member of society is ex- 
pected to hold’. But the thesis as a whole 
probably commands general acceptance. 

The peculiarity of the lecture is that its 
jumping-off point is an assault on the views 
expressed in the Wolfenden report as to the 
function of law, particularly illustrated by 
the Committee’s decision that homosexual 
behaviour between consenting adults should 

cease to be a crime as being essentially a 
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(of the German Garden) 
MR. SKEFFINGTON 


A touching and amusing picture of a 
delightful Edwardian society, and a 
brilliant portrait of a woman who 
wakes one morning to find the ranks 
of her admirers dirrinished; and 
wonders whether the short-sighted, 
doting Mr. Skeffington, her dis- 
carded husband, might not be the 
answer to old age. Coming, 12s. 6d, 
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HANK SEARLS 


The first novel to explore the heart 
and mind of a space pilot, engaged 
on testing a rocket plane that may 
well cost him his life in carrying him 
far into the unexplored ionosphere. 
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matter of ‘private morality’. Sir Patrick 
seems to have discerned in the report ‘a com- 
plete separation of crime from sin’, and he 
says that, as a judge administering the 
criminal law, he would feel ‘handicapped in 
my task if I thought that I was addressing 
an audience which had no sense of sin or 
which thought of crime as something quite 
different’. But it is clear from the report itself 
that the Committee regarded both homo- 
sexuality (para. 26) and prostitution (para. 
226) as immoral; and the very term to which 
Sir Patrick objects, ‘private morality’, im- 
plies a public morality which condemns 
certain acts as both criminal and sinful. 

Later in his lecture, Sir Patrick appears 
to recognise this, but he then reproves the 
Committee for attempting to define the 
special circumstances which, they say, must 
be shown before the law is invoked. Ac- 
cording to him, such an attempt is bound to 
break down; the law is prima facie con- 
cerned with morality in general, and its 
interferences in any particular instance must 
be on an ad hoc basis. He even gives a list of 
crimes which involve no offence against 
order, decency and the protection of citizens 
and are outlawed only as a matter of moral 
principle: euthanasia, suicide, attempted 
suicide and suicide pacts, duelling, abortion, 
incest between brother and sister. But apart 
from the doubtful case of suicide (and 
attempted suicide is not a crime in Scotland) 
these acts are all potentially social offences 
in that they are open to ‘abuse’ of a kind to 
which (for instance) homosexuality between 
consenting adults is not subject. 

In his exposition of a law interested in 
morality as a whole Sir Patrick says that 
‘Societies disintegrate ... when no common 
morality is observed and history shows that 
the loosening of moral bonds is often the 
first stage of disintegration, so that society 
is justified in taking the same steps to pre- 
serve its moral code as it does to preserve 
its government and other essential institu- 
tions’. And ‘it must be remembered . . . that 
although there is much immorality that is 
not punished by the law, there is none that 
is condoned by the law. The law will not 
allow its processes to be used by those en- 
gaged in immorality of any sort’. Even if 
this were confined to sexual immorality it 
would not be correct—a mistress has 
been held entitled to legal rights derived 
from her position as such; but what legal 
processes are forbidden to those engaged in 
the other six deadly sins? And what measures 
are taken to prevent the disintegration of 
society as the result, say, of pride or sloth? 

Sir Patrick appears to out-do St. Thomas 
himself, who defined law as ‘an ordinance 
of reason for the common good’, a principle 
duly embodied in Wolfenden. ‘We are not 
charged to enter into matters of private 
moral conduct except in so far as they 
directly affect the public good.’ (para. 12). 
The proper sphere of criminal law is in fact 
so circumscribed that an attempt to define 
the principle which should bring it into play 
is almost inevitable, and indeed Sir Patrick 
himself advances ‘general statements about 
how in our society the balance ought to be 
struck’—with, probably, not dissimilar re- 
sults from the Committee, although it may 
be doubted whether ‘abhorrence’ by itself, 
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however genuine, should really justify the 
outlawing of any act. The outsider will 
probably feel that there is a much larger 
area of agreement between the judge and 
the Wolfenden Committee than the lecture 
appears to acknowledge. 

Perhaps it is a pity that all these distin« 
guished persons who are concerned with the 
relationship between law and morals should 
spend their time investigating the small 
number of sins which may or may not be 
criminal, instead of the large and growing 
number of crimes which manifestly are not 
sinful; the latter are far more insidious and 
destructive of ‘public morality’. However 
scornful the positivist may be of the dictum 
Lex injusta non est lex, the ordinary citizen 
feels it in his bones. Sir Patrick only men- 
tions this side of criminal law in the context 
of rules designed to achieve uniformity and 
convenience. But although anyone can see 
why driving on the right-hand side of the 
road has to be a crime, it needs an altogether 
subtler intellect to appreciate why penalties 
should be imposed on digging coal, or selling 
milk at the farm, or earning more than £3 
a week as an old-age pensioner, let alone to 
discern what has happened to morality 
among the amazing inequities of tax law. 
It is not surprising that ‘natural law’ is again 
in vogue. 

Professor Ginsberg’s compendium, al- 
though sixteen times as long, provokes less 
thought than Mr. Justice Devlin’s pamphlet. 
It is an ambitious attempt by seventeen 
eminent lecturers to follow Dicey, especially 
the introduction to his second edition be- 
wailing the growing forces of ‘Collectivism’. 
But although the contributors are most in- 
formative and have thought a lot about 
Collectivism, it is somehow rather difficult 
to hear what they are saying. Perhaps a 
single mind, even if less erudite and more 
opinionated, would have been a more ap- 
propriate successor to Dicey. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


View from Below 


Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of 
York. 1509-1558. By A. G. Dickens. 
(O.U.P. for the University of Hull, 30s.) 


Tue dust jacket hints that this book is 
‘less specialised than the title might suggest’. 
It is in fact one of the most important 
works on 16th century English history to 
appear for many years. Professor Dickens 
has ransacked local, ecclesiastical and 
national archives to give us a detailed 
picture of the Reformation in one of the 
largest English dioceses. ‘The north’, 
he reminds us, ‘inevitably tends to become 
foreshortened when viewed from the 
recesses of London libraries and archive- 
repositories’: it was not all ‘feudal’ and 
‘backward’. The West Riding, Beverley and 
Hull were already thriving industrial centres 
in the early 16th century; they were the 
centres of heresy as they were to be centres 
of Puritanism. Professor Dickens switches 
our attention from Henry VIII’s matri- 
monial affairs and the break with Rome to 
the secret thoughts of ordinary people miles 
from the capital. The most interesting 
individual study is of Sir Francis Bigod, 
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a fascinating protestant intellectual who 
was executed as a traitor at the age of 29 
after trying to use first Thomas Cromwell 
and then the Pilgrimage of Grace to intro- 
duce true religion into England. There are 
few Henrician Englishmen whose lives are 
so well-documented, and Professor Dickens 
analyses his problems with sympathetic 
insight. : 

But the book’s most striking contribution 
is not its analysis of a surprising number of 
early protestants among the Yorkshire 
gentry. It is rather Professor Dickens’s 
demonstration, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that a strong underground Lollard tra- 
dition survived in Yorkshire into Henry 
VIII’s reign—a tradition of popular 
materialist anti-clericalism and lay indi- 
vidualist piety. This native plebeian heresy 
existed before, and for some time side by 
side with, the new-fangled doctrines which 
clerical intellectuals were introducing from 
foreign parts. The fusion of the two streams 
made protestantism strong enough to 
survive even the sordid activities of the 
land-grabbers under Edward VI. ‘Scholars 
who seek an historical understanding of the 
English Reformation would be wise to 
think a little less about Bucer, Bullinger, 
and even Cranmer, and somewhat more in 
terms of a diffused but inveterate Lollardy 
revivified by contact with continental 
Protestantism’. Historians obsessed with 
the goings-on of kings and ministers have 
been brash enough to say that Lollardy 
had nothing to do with the English Re- 
formation. Professor Dickens has shown 
how superficial and distorted this view 
from Whitehall is. He has restored to the 
centre of the history of the Reformation that 
mass of nameless folk, less brave than 
Foxe’s martyrs, whose dogged scepticism 
about the priestly miracle of the mass 
prepared for and ensured the triumph of 
protestantism in England. It is a timely 
reminder that history is not made by 
statutes and State papers but by men and 
women. No one interested in English 
history can afford to miss this book: 
and for good measure Professor Dickens 
writes with pungency and wit. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Angry Queen 


Jane Harrison: A Portrait from Letters. 
By Jessie G. Stewart. (The Merlin Press, 
30s.) 

Nor a biography but a portrait of a 
brilliant, passionate, elderly spinster as she 
appeared to pupils and colleagues during 
the last thirty years of her life. The outline is 
drawn by excerpts from letters written by 
Jane Harrison to Gilbert Murray between 
1900 and 1928, the detail filled in by 
anecdotal references to her work and life, 
and personal reminiscences from friends. 
Rather underexposed amateur photography 
but a powerful personality shows through. 
Mrs. Stewart presumes that her readers 
Possess substantial prior knowledge not 
only of Jane Harrison’s professional writing 
but also of the intricacies of academic 
politics during the period. So it is mainly a 
book for nostalgic elderly Cambridge 
graduates. 
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Jane Harrison was born in 1850. She was 
one of the first resident pupils of Newnham 
and at the age of forty-eight she returned to 
Cambridge as a fellow of her college where 
she achieved international celebrity as a 
leader of new fashions in Hellenic studies. 
In this field her main work had already been 
completed by 1912 but it is an indication 
of her vital temperament that in later life 
she taught Russian, a language she first 
studied seriously at the age of sixty-five. 
The originality of her contribution to the 
study of Ancient Greek religion and drama 


lay in her attempts to interpret literary . 


texts and archaeological remains by refer- 
ence to the findings of contemporary social 
anthropology. Even today the possibilities 
of this type of comparison have been very 
imperfectly explored but Jane Harrison her- 
self vastly underestimated the difficulties 
and pitfalls which it entails. Her premature 
advocacy of a shot-gun marriage between 
ancient scholarship and the study of modern 
society lacked all discretion, and the 
hostility aroused by her uncritical enthu- 
siasm for Durkheim has hampered the 
development of Cambridge sociology ever 
since. 

But the interest of this book centres in 
Jane Harrison’s personality and period 
rather than in the causes for which she was 
protagonist. In 1910, the Athena-like figure 
of an embattled female don scattering male 
adversaries in all directions was quite some- 
thing to remember. The book includes a 
very full bibliography of writings by and 
about Jane Harrison, including some that 
are unpublished. 

EDMUND LEACH 


Pell-Mell Premeditated 


Trafalgar. By Oliver Warner. (Batsford, 
21s.) 

Tue Nelson touch . . . the phrase evokes an 
impression of impetuousness; the instant, 
wilful, disobedient impulse of genius which 
seizes a momentary opening and thrusts 
through it to unexpected victory. And it is 
true that Nelson was like that. As a com- 
mander, subject to near or distant superiors, 
he was often disobedient, and in battle he 
was impetuous. But that gives tog romantic 
and vague an account of Nelson’s real 
talent, for he was not just a maritime Rupert 
of the Rhine, a mercurial opportunist who 
settled engagements with one stroke de- 
livered with last-moment intuition. He was 
surprisingly deliberate in his impetuousness. 
He evolved a tactic of naval attack which 
depended on the application of sudden and 
furious force at one, or possibly two, points 
in the enemy line, and he stuck to it. 

It is fair to compare Nelson to a cavalry 
leader, in that naval battle in his time was 
generally a sort of cumbersome infantry en- 
gagement—or even a waterborne artillery 
duel. The contending fleets closed on each 
other in line ahead, parallel at first and then 
steadily converging, and blasted it out for 
an enormously long time before coming to 
the deadly close quarters in which ship 
fought individual ship with locked yard- 
arms. Nelson’s purpose was the cavalry 
purpose, the Panzer purpose of the schwer- 
punkt: he rushed down from the windward 
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at right angles to the enemy battle line; 
broke it (while the guns of the slow-moving 
vessels ahead and astern of his impact re- 
mained powerless), and then let his indivi- 
dual Ships fight out an uncontrolled but 
numerically favourable battle against the 
nearest enemy vessels. The Nelson touch at 
Trafalgar was a very sure and premeditated 
one. 

Mr. Oliver Warner’s book makes plain 
this characteristic tactic of making normal 
tactics impossible. Nelson told Captain 
Keats of the Superb about his plan: ‘I think 
it will surprise and confound the enemy. 
They won’t know what I am about. It will 
bring forward a pell-mell Battle, and that 
is what I want.’ Nelson knew quite well what 
the captains of individual ships had known 
vainly for years: that the conventional 
gunnery duel at medium and closing range 
was not only useless but diminished the im- 
petus of subsequent close-range fighting by 
many times. And, most important of all his 
resources, he could rely on the efficiency of 
his ships and crews in close-quarter battle. 
The book is lucid and intelligent in its 
narration of the Trafalgar campaign and of 
the engagement itself, although the author's 
familiarity with his material sometimes 
leads to understatement. He gives a sane 
estimate of the battle’s importance, which 
might be expressed as slight for the war and 
infinite for the century, and the book itself 
is beautifully laid out and printed. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Duckworth Books: 


St. Francis of 
Assisi 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE’s loving de- 
lineation of this ‘holy and humble man of 
heart’ and his work, against the dazzling 
background of 13th century Italy. With 
Giotto reproductions in full colour. 21s. 





A HISTORY OF 
CORNWALL 

By F. E. HALLIDAY. The first com- 
prehensive history ever to be published, 
from stone age to atom age. “This excellently 
readable history . . . real poetic quality.’ 
CHARLES CAUSLEY. 15 pages of photos. 30s_ 
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Further Proof 


Papers. By G. E. Moore. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

Tus posthumous volume of Moore’s 
uncollected papers contains what were 
perhaps the two most important, certainly 
the two best-known, contributions he made 
to general philosophy: ‘A Defence of 
Common-Sense’, published in 1925, and the 
‘Proof of an External World’, delivered to 
the British Academy in 1939. Besides a 
number of other reprinted essays Philo- 
sophical Papers also includes the text of two 
lectures given in America during the war 
which have been hitherto unpublished. 
One is called ‘Certainty’, the other ‘Four 
Forms of Scepticism’. Both are marked by 
that fanatical clarity and meticulousness 
which define Moore’s style as a philosopher 
and which make him in some way the model 
or yardstick of modern analysis. 

In all these papers we see exemplified two 
general tendencies (any other word would 
involve an oversimplification) in Moore’s 
thinking, both of which have passed into 
general circulation. The first is Moore’s 
insistence on meaning. Before he will come 
down on one side or another on somé 
philosophical question he wants to get quite 
clear in his mind what the question means: 
and if he can’t get this quite clear, then he 
would rather stay with judgment suspended. 
So in some of these papers he will spend 
something like three-quarters of the space 
at his disposal on sorting out what the issue 
before him means before he addresses 
himself to its solution. And he does this 
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not out of idle love of word-chopping or 
lexicography, but because he believes 
(quite rightly, surely) that in the past 
metaphysicians have got away with absurd 
theses because they left these theses un- 
explained; or, alternatively, exploited the 
ambiguity of the theses in that they relied 
on their readers’ taking them in one sense 
while they themselves employed arguments 
that were valid only if the theses were 
taken in another sense. 

The other tendency in Moore’s thought 
that has been so potent is his insistence that 
philosophical argument, in its standards 
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and its criteria, is continuous with ordinary 
non-philosophical argument. The philo- 
sopher may beat the layman in argument: 
and if he does, then he controverts the 
layman’s position. But no part of his 
victory can depend upon his invoking 
different standards of rationality or in 
denying persuasiveness to what is generally 
accepted as reasonable argument. The 
philosopher, one might say, must argue 
like, and better if he can—just as he must 
use words in the same way, or explain 
why not. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Novel-Rapping 
A Tinkling in the Twilight. By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
The Darkness Outside. By George Johnston. (Collins, 15s.) 


Long Pig. By Russell Foreman. (Heinemann, 16s.) 
One Man’s Island. By Elizabeth Ashe. (Longmans, 15s.) 


A Tinkling in the Twilight is bad in a way 
that makes it singularly difficult to furnish 
a reasoned summary of its plot. It is a first- 
person novel, the account given by Liddard, 
a fuddyduddy bookseller, of his vie intime 
as Yoga-addict and restrained lecher over a 
few tumultuous weeks. It sets off quite hope- 
fully with the bookseller taking you into the 
eccentric orbit of his quiet days and strange 
studious evenings. He is on nodding terms 
with the local tarts, for whom he has private, 
roguish names. His archness of behaviour 
and terminology is such, in fact, that it 
comes as a shock to realise he is under forty 
and personable. This is the first of a series of 
pointless surprises. He begins to undergo 
switches in time, is—so to speak—tele- 
ported into ‘satiric’ visions of the future, 
and tangles with three quite incredible 
women. He thinks of suicide, but is saved 
by one of the belles. Liddard’s style, a com- 
post of weak puns and ugly assonances, is 
discomforting beyond the call of character- 
establishment, but what stultifies the book 
out of mind is the absolute haphazardness 
of its development. It is as if Mr. Mittel- 
holzer had left sections to some unruly 
planchette before interposing himself mo- 
mentarily in a frantic scrabbling together of 
ends and means: there is the continual 
strained sense that he is forcibly writing 
himself out of wilfully created situations: it 
is writing that feeds off its own wretched 
verbal effects. As in his previous books, Mr. 
Mittelholzer writes with mystifying good 
humour and tricksily promises fairly raw 
sex without ever doing much about it. For 
all the chatter of theosophy and anti- 
materialism, it is impossible to feel that 
either Liddard or his creator gives, at any 
moment, more than a two-rupee damyata. 
The Darkness Outside is another first- 
person narrative, but since Mr. Johnston's 
model appears to be Conrad rather than 
Madame Sosostris this entails no hardship. 
The story, an exotic one of six Europeans 
seeking a pre-Sumerian civilisation in the 
Iraq desert, is centrally concerned with the 
buried roots of everyday superstitious fear. 
They find an old man, an English school- 
master in tattered, formal clothes, half-dead 
by the river. They care for him and gradually 
—they have been out of touch with the 
world for several months—some of them 


become involved in his semi-delirious 
ramblings. He talks of disasters, an Asian 
horde sweeping the continent. The Arab 
workers desert and the members of the dig 
succumb, against the vain efforts of their 
leader (who narrates the story), to various 
personal stresses; their flaws show; they 
pair off—there are two women—and 
squabble. Mr. Johnston manages most of 
this extremely well. He has caught the 
Conradian knack of presenting moral 
dilemmas in terms of adventure. The excite- 
ment of their fabulous find and the rigours 
of the daily routine are utterly convincing; 
and, apart from a certain numbing accumu- 
lation of epithets (Mr. Johnston doesn’t 
always leave well alone), the writing is 
dignified and to the point about quite subtle 
emotional states. 

Long Pig is an adventure story almost 
pure and simple and a good one at that if 
you don’t blench at native girls with hearts 
of gold. Based on the historical wreck of the 
American ship Argo at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, it suggests what hap- 
pened to the thirteen survivors on a cannibal 
isle in the Fijis. The connecting thread is a 
variation of ‘Then there were nine . . .’, the 
men are picked off one by one; but the 
diversity of deaths allows Mr. Foreman to 
fill in a persuasive background of tribal 
customs and fears and to give a much more 
likely gamut of the psychologies of the crew 
than I ever remember from the school of 
Westerman and such. This is just the sort of 
book that seems to be so much better, more 
intelligently done these days. One Man's 
Island is milder and more sophisticated 
stuff, about a small mixed community in the 
Indian Ocean, the eventual expulsion of its 
nice but ineffectual ruler, and the love affair 
of his beachcombing English friend Sand- 
ford. A holidaymaking left-wing barrister 
figures well-meaningly but disastrously and 
there is a rueful end. Elizabeth Ashe writes 
with a conversational good sense about the 
ethnic and amorous complications of the 
island that is quite appealing and there is 
just about enough core to the book— 
Sandford’s growing realisation that no place 
is safe today from the march of civilisation 
and responsibilities—to save it from 4 
threat of ladylike anemia. 

JOHN*COLEMAN 
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Landscape into Landseer 

English Art 1800-1870. By T. S. R. Boase. 
(O.U.P., 50s.) 

Tuis first comprehensive history of British 
art in the nineteenth century is a notable 
piece of pioneering work. Such an authori- 
tative general book has long been badly 
needed, if only to provide the point of 
reference for others now engaged in the at- 
tempt to make some sense of the art of a 
century which we have only recently begun 
to explore. Adhering to the plan of a great 
series for which he is editorially responsible, 
Mr. Boase carries on simultaneously dis- 
cussion of painting, sculpture, architecture 
and design, though in fact for most of the 
time they bear little relationship to one 
another. One regrets that both here and in 
the old-fashioned (and inadequate) pre- 
sentation of the illustrations he could not 
have broken away from his own precedent. 

There is a flavour of the old-fashioned 
throughout Mr. Boase’s book, perhaps not 
unfitting in view of his subject and the 
manner in which he chooses to treat it. 
English Art 1800-1870 is very much an 
official history, largely based on contem- 
porary records. Mr. Boase writes with a 
special kind of authority. He is at his best 
when discussing such matters as State pat- 
ronage of the arts or the organisation of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and one wishes 
that he had gone more fully into the 
sociological aspects of art in nineteenth- 
century England. In many ways this would 
prove more rewarding than spending time 
on the works of art themselves, which are 
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often of small intrinsic value. But Mr. Boase 
is an enthusiast for his subject, and doesn’t 
in consequence get depressed by the medio- 
crity of much of what he has to write about. 
The minor figures of the period are indeed 
often brilliantly disposed of. 

Unfortunately such virtues have an in- 
evitable corollary: Mr. Boase’s great handi- 
cap is that he is too close to the period to 
see it in any kind of perspective. As a result, 
the great men of the century—Turner and 
Constable—do not appear in their full 
stature; discussion of their work is in- 
sufficiently detailed and constantly inter- 
rupted by digressions about minor figures. 
There are the big questions, too, that remain 
unanswered—no one would think this was 
the period of catastrophic decline in the 
history of English painting. The reasons for 
this are nowhere adequately discussed; in- 
deed one might almost imagine that Mr. 
Boase benignly tolerates the way in which 
our forebears turned away from Turner and 
Constable to the adulation of Wilkie and 
Landseer. The consequences of this were 
disastrous for English painting, and even to 
this day help account for the prejudices that 
English painters face whenever they show 
their works abroad. 

Why was it then that the legacy of Con- 
stable and Turner, the most ‘modern’ artists 
in the Europe of their day, was so disre- 
garded in England, and only taken up in 
France many years later by the impression- 
ists? Why did we lose that feeling for paint 
and colour that Géricault and Delacroix so 
admired? Why did the realism of Courbet 
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and Daumier make no impact whatsoever 
in England? Was it because those of their 
English contemporafies who were not too 
bigoted to look at any foreign painting (un- 
like Holman Hunt) felt it to be already be- 
hind the times? They had some reason for 
this. It often happens that the most advanced 
society of the day has the most revolutionary 
art (witness the United States today), and 
this was perhaps true of England in the 
1820s. But soon after this English art 
collapses, for reasons that are still inade- 
quately explained. For fifty years and more, 
nevertheless, the situation remains a com- 
plex and paradoxical one, and although the 
works of art are almost without exception 
of negligible interest, the ideas about what 
art ought to be are often surprisingly in ad- 
vance of the times. It is a curious enough 
fact that the reaction against naturalism 
makes its first appearance in England in the 
Rossetti-Whistler circle; and the reason why 
the English avant-garde did not welcome the 
Impressionists in the 1870s was that they 
regarded them, quite properly, as being as 
out of date as Constable. 

Perhaps sensibly Mr. Boase keeps clear 
of such speculation. Instead of relating 
English nineteenth-century art to what was 
going on in Europe, he isolates it. There is 
hardly a mention of French painting, and 
when there is it is often of no particular 
relevance. It is significant that the work of 
Charles Keene, whom the Impressionists ad- 
mired above all other English artists of their 
day, is not discussed at all. ‘ 

ALAN BOWNESS 
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BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


A RECORD YIELD OF SUGAR BEET 


Tue 23rd annual ordinary general meeting 
of British Sugar Corporation Limited was 
held on July 28 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the Chairman, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bt., for the year ended March 31, 
1959: 

Turning now to the agricultural and 
operating results of the past twelve months, 
I am able to tell you that with a yield of 
5,742,328 tons the 1958-59 sugar beet crop 
established a new record for this country. It 
was almost a million tons higher than the 
average of the previous five years. The crop 
was grown by 35,454 farmers on 413,658 
acres, representing an average of 11.67 acres 
per grower. 

FAVOURABLE WEATHER 


Favourable weather during the winter of 
1957-58, which facilitated the preparation 
of excellent seedbeds, gave the crop a good 
start, and the excellent germinating quality 
of 1957 harvest seed resulted in higher plant 
populations. Heavy rains during spring and 
early summer kept the crop growing and 
prevented the spread of aphids, with the 
result that it was relatively free of virus 
yellows. In addition there was a greater use 
of systemic insecticides than in any previous 
season and one-quarter of the crop, or 
100,000 acres, was sprayed by the end of 
July. Another: favourable feature was the 
good growing weather during the autumn, 
which resulted in a steady increase in root 
weights during the greater part of the cam- 
pai Harvesting was handicapped by 
ri. of excessive rain in the South and 
snow in the North, but thanks to strenuous 
efforts by growers and our field staffs, 
factories were kept fully supplied, and the 
whole crop, with the exception of some very 
small quantities of frozen or waterlogged 
beet, was delivered. Although the heavy 
rainfall depressed sugar contents to around 
15 per cent., juice purity has shown a wel- 
come improvement and has been equalled 
only once in the past five years. 

The fact that about 60 per cent. of the 

was harvested mechanically compared 
with about 5 per cent. ten years ago shows 
the advance that has been made in the 
mechanisation of autumn work on the crop. 
Similar if less spectacular progress is being 
made with the mechanisation of spring 
work to reduce hand labour, and 42 per cent. 
of the total acreage was sown last year with 
specially-processed seed. 

PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Sugar production consisted of 451,241 
tons of Y white and 285,550 tons of raw sugar, 
equivalent to a total output in terms of white 
dred of 722,538 tons. The production of 

pulp in all forms was 413,888 tons. 

The increase in the production of pulp nuts 

to 19,811 tons enabled them to be more 
widely offered both to growers and the 
feeding-stuffs trade and they have been well 
received. Molasses production was 242,735 


tons. 

The daily slicing capacity of the factories 
rose to a new high level of 47,617 tons per 
day, and even at this capacity the loss of 
sugar which occurred in processing was the 
lowest recorded. 

We have again reduced considerably our 
seasonal labour complement so that the 
number of man-minutes per ton of beet 
worked has reached a new low level. 

‘The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FILM FINANCE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A BRUTALLY frank report 
comes from the directors 
of the State film bank 
(National Film Finance 
Corporation) for the year 
to March, 1959. The way 
in which we have been sub- 
sidising our film producers 
has now gone from mere 
humbug to sheer madness 
and it is amazing that the 
managing director, Mr. John Terry, should 
have kept not only his critical faculties but 
his sanity. The initial humbug was that loans 
could only be made to film producers or 
distributors who had ‘reasonable expecta- 
tions’ of being able to operate on a ‘com- 
mercially successful basis’. They never had 
any such ‘reasonable expectations’. The film 
bank was also required under the 1957 Act 
to exercise its functions ‘in such manner as 
appears to it best calculated to secure the 
avoidance of losses’. If it were to adhere 
strictly to this clause, as the directors say in 
their report, it would make only ‘guaranteed 
loans’, but as the real purpose of the Act 
was to lend British film producers money 
which no commercial bank would be fool 
enough to advance, it has continued to make 
‘risk loans’ and to pile up losses for us tax- 
payers. It is surely time to bring the whole 
crazy undertaking to an end and invent a 
more rational form of subsidy, that is, if we 
still want to subsidise what may be a dying 
industry. 

We British are now making around sixty- 
six ‘first-feature’ films a year and the film 
bank is ‘assisting’ about half of them. The 
report reveals that these films are losing 
more money than ever, In 1957 the thirty-one 
films ‘assisted’ recovered 93 per cent. of 
their total cost but in 1958 the thirty-three 
films ‘assisted’ recovered only 76 per cent. 
This was after receiving the benefit of the 
now statutory producers’ levy which was 
then bringing in around £34 million a year. 
(Without the levy the 1958 films would have 
recovered only 52 per cent. of their total 
cost.) A disturbing feature of the report is 
that in spite of a higher number of profitable 
films ten of the nineteen unprofitable films 
‘assisted’ lost half their money and the 
nineteen in all would lose us—the film 
bank—some £475,000. As the film bank has 
been making loans at the rate of about 
£2 million a year this form of subsidy is 
becoming much too expensive. 

Now it can be argued that these films are 
losing money because the producers’ levy is 
not high enough or because the exhibitors 
are not paying enough for film hire. But 
with the steady decline in box office revenues 
and the closing down of cinemas in their 
hundreds every year it will be very difficult 
to squeeze more out of the theatre end of 
the business. The producers must first put 
their own house in order and make better 
and less costly films. The film bank directors 
are therefore fully justified in calling atten- 
tion to the ‘unnecessarily high’ cost of film 


making. 


Any business man would be 


horrified at a factory which did not improve 
its efficiency over three years. Yet the average 
screen-time per camera day of the films 
financed by our film bank was only 2 minutes 
18 seconds in 1958/59 against 2 minutes 
20 seconds in 1956/57. This however was 
not the main cause of the film bankers’ 
worry; it was the high salaries paid to 
artists, producers and directors who get rich 
even if the film makes a big loss. They sug- 
gest, therefore, that these key men should 
take ‘a substantially smaller fee in cash plus 
a share of the profits’. This seems to be an 
odd proposal seeing that a majority of the 
films ‘assisted’ make a loss, but it is aimed, 
I understand, at the big stars like Sir Alec 
Guinness or Mr. Jack Hawkins (taking 
£30,000 a film) whose acting, given a reason- 
ably good story, usually guarantees financial 
success. Why these stars should turn them- 
selves into institutions for collecting tax at 
17s. 9d. in the £ for the Inland Revenue and 
10 per cent. for their prosperous agents (who 
are mainly responsible for running their fees 
up to these ridiculous heights), I have never 
been able to understand. It would ob- 
viously pay them better to take a slice of the 
profits spread over a number of years. But 
the cuts in cash salaries should also apply 
to the £5,000 to £10,000 fees paid to pro- 
ducers and directors. If the studio workers 
were to see sanity restored to the executive 
and star salary list they might agree to 
cutting out some of their worst restrictive 
practices. 


Another reason to doubt the wisdom of 
the loan policy of our film bankers is the ap- 
pearance in their accounts of advances to 
television producers. In the last year they 
advanced £191,610 out of total loans of 
£2,005,387 for making 403 television films, 
of which 390 were five-minute films and 
thirteen half-hour films. When we read of 
the huge profits of the television programme 
companies we must question the need of the 
State having to ‘assist’ television film pro- 
duction. 


The NFFC is fortunately coming to the 
end of its resources. It has so far cost the 
Exchequer nearly £3 million on an irre- 
coverable loan to British Lion and about 
£14 million irrecoverable on other film 
loans. It tried to sell its £600,000 interest in 
British Lion but when the Labour Opposi- 
tion (thanks to Mr. Harold Lever) pointed 
out that that company had a valuable tax 
loss and that the sale would benefit the de- 
ferred equity shares held by the directors 
and not by the State, the matter was wisely 
dropped, for it would have added a public 
insult and scandal to the taxpayer’s loss. 

What we have certainly not secured from 
the NFFC subsidies is an efficient, pros- 
perous film industry. The directors blandly 
state: “There can be no doubt that the 
benefits to the national economy have been 
considerable.’ Where can these benefits be 
seen? Where are the films we are proud to 
have lost money on? Where is the lift to the 
national prestige? If we really want to pro 
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duce ‘prestige’ films, the right way to go 
about it is not to make loans to keep those 
indifferent producers alive who ought to be 
dead, but to set up an advisory panel to 
choose subjects and scripts which would 
make good film entertainment and add to 
the national prestige, and then commission 
the best producers, directors and artists to 
make them. Those films would be wholly 
owned by the State and would be distributed 
by British Lion—the State distributing com- 
pany (not alas wholly State-owned today). 

The directors remark in this report: 
‘Cinema-going habits have undergone a 
marked change in recent years. Indeed, what 
for many was a habit has become an oc- 
casion.’ This occasion is generally to see the 
type of film which cannot be viewed on tele- 
vision—such as South Pacific, The Ten 
Commandments, The Big Country, The Bridge 
on the River Kwai, etc. No British com- 
pany, even with NFFC loans, has felt able 
to produce the epic film costing £1 million 
or more. Yet this is the type of film which 
has been making the outstanding profits of 
the industry today. The rest of the profits 
seem to go to a few producers of adult, 
human-interest stories who do not go as 
often as they might to the NFFC. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


AVING recovered from its technical set- 
back the bull market has become 
quieter and less interesting and this I think 
should be its condition over the holiday 
period—lasting perhaps until the election 
date draws near and brings a re-appraisal. 
‘The sitting bull’ is an apt description of its 
present condition. But I notice an increasing 
election awareness which has affected some 
markets, particularly in television shares. 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION reported a rise of 
44 per cent. in gross profits to £5.3 million 
and although the dividend, as expected, was 
brought up to 100 per cent. (covered 
1.9 times), the 5s. ‘A’ shares rose only Is. 
on the news and then fell by 2s. to give the 
handsome return of 8 per cent. This indi- 
cates some market nervousness which was 
not dispelled by the report of AssSocIATED 
British Pictures. The directors of this ably 
managed company warn shareholders not to 
assume that the record profits returned 
would be maintained. Their report was parti- 
cularly interesting for the break-down be- 
tween cinema and television earnings. The 
cinema profits have actually held steady at 
around £2.4 million while the television 
profits have soared up to £3 million, or 
56 per cent. of the total. In the first three 
months of the current year the television 
profits of ABP were apparently 8 per cent. 
down on the previous year. At 40s. 6d. to 
yield 7} per cent. on the 60 per cent. dividend 
covered over 2} times ABP shares are clearly 
a safer and more solid way of participating 
in television. 
Paper Shares 
Just when it had begun to make a very 
fair recovery but before it had been able to 
work out of its excess supply the paper in- 
dustry in this country is now threatened by 
the upset of the ‘little’ free trade area, not to 
(Continued on page 150) 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH 
ON AFRICA’S NEEDS 


Tue 146th Ordinary Meeting (being the 
Annual General Meeting for the year 1959) 
of The Standard Bank of South Africa 
Limited was held on July 29 in London, 
Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, G.C.M.G. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

After making the necessary provisions the 
profit for the year is £1,080,864. The balance 
brought forward from last year’s account is 
£479,021 so that we have £1,559,885 to deal 
with. We have allocated £100,000 to the 
Reserve Fund which, with the addition of 
£1,490,000 to the share premium account 
arising from our recent capital issue, now 
stands at £10,440,000. The amount written 
off bank premises is £50,000 and there re- 
mains £1,409,885 for dis oe 

An interim dividend of Is. (5 %), less tax, 
per share was paid in January last on 
9,160,000 shares and, as was forecast when 
the offer of new shares was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1959, your Directors are now able to 
recommend that a final dividend of Is. 9.6d. 
(9%), less tax, per share be paid on the in- 
creased capital of 11,000,000 shares, leaving 
£540,160 to be carried forward to the next 
accounts, compared with £479,021 brought 
in. 

PROSPECTS 

Commenting on future prospects the 
Chairman said: The difficulties facing the 
various parts of Africa are infinite in their 
variety and complexity. Some are common 
to all the territories in which we operate: 
they are those of societies of different racial 
origin and varying levels of cultural develop- 
ment in a period of rapid political evolution. 

These territories run the whole gamut 
from that of a fairly simple agricultural 
economy to that of a developing industrial 
society based on vast mineral resources and 
backed by a progressive agricultural com- 
munity already geared to producing for 
export. All seek a faster tempo of develop- 
ment and all require an ever larger inflow 
of capital. 

This capital inflow will not take place, 
either in the volume or with the regularity 
required, without an assurance of political 
stability. This stability may well be jeopar- 
dised if the rising fever of racialism and 
nationalism are not reduced by wise 
guidance from the political 4 of all 
racial groups. It rests with them to convince 
their- supporters that the prosperity of their 
country, and of all its peoples, depends on 
co-operating with other races to advance 
common interests. 

Recent events have shown all too clearly 
the nature and the range of the difficulties 
ahead, but they have also brought a greater 
awareness of the problems to be faced and a 
greater sense of urgency in seeking solutions. 
Those who look back and measure the 
enormous strides made in Africa in the last 
fifty years have little doubt that solutions for 
present difficulties will be found and that 
this progress will continue. To provide a 
solid basis for this progress greater em- 
phasis will be necessary in future on further- 
ing the economi o... ame political 
evolution of the in 

This Bank will ae its  cuatiiiveien to 
this evolutionary process by continuing to 
provide efficient banking facilities in the 
years ahead to match the growing needs of 
all races. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AULT & WIBORG 
SIXTY YEARS PROGRESS 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ault & Wiborg Limited was held on July 24 
in London, Mr. Angus J. A. Ki 
chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for the 
year ended March-31, 1959:— 

This year 1959 is a milestone in the 
history of your Company, Ault & Wiborg 
Limited. It is the 60th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Company and the 25th 
anniversary of our existence as a Public 
Company. 

Once again the year has been one of 
steady expansion both as regards sales and 
our range of products. The Consolidated 
earnings of the Group have increased to 
£687,903 as against £527,178, an increase 
of 30%. 

The Company’s <<. are £684,328, 
as against £507,215. The Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15%, plus a 
Jubilee bonus of 24%, making 174% on the 
£1,463,234 10s. Ordinary Stock which with 
the Interim of 5% on £731,001 Ordinary 
Stock, makes a total for the year equivalent 
to 20% on the Ordinary Stock now in issue 
compared with an equivalent 123% last 


year. 
It is to be very much regretted that the dis- 
pute in the Printing Industry still continues. 


Sales to the Printing and Allied industries 
represent 48% of the total sales of the Group. 
Apart from our printing ink and roller com- 
panies, all the Group’s other subsidiaries are 
producing to their very fullest capacity and 
the first quarter of the current financial year 
shows an advance both in Group sales and 
Group earnings. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BOVRIL LIMITED 
Another year of 
progress and development 


Last year more people bought more Bovril, 
reported Lord Luke, Chairman of Bovril me | 
in > annual Statement to shareholders 

grea ber of h than ever ‘ati 
orslised the goodness of Bovril not only as the 
great stand-by in illness 
tial item on the weekly shopping list for use as 
a beverage during the day, a night-cap, and for 
adding to savoury dishes. Also more of it was 
bought in the larger sizes. 

This has been a year, he said, span Go Sree 
as a whole has shown considerab oat an te 
development. A story of increa: pro- 
duction keeping pace with | and our 
main products, Bovril, Ambrosia Creamed Rice. 
Bovril Corned Beef and Gold Cup Jaffajuce all 
share to the very satisfactory 





consolidated age 
To the public the word Ambrosia is synony- 
mous with sales last year 


igh peak. 
have recently been introduced. These 
with Creamed, Rice and Macaroni are all mak- 


Bovril Abroad 

Despite severe difficulties in some overseas 
markets, Bovril on the whole managed to hold 
oF. own. 

The Argentine Estates of the y, which 
provide the raw materials for , also had 
a satisfactory year in view of the readjustment 
of the economy and a certain amount labour 
unrest. Research and tt are proceed- 
ing rapidly, but to ensure maintenance and ex- 
pansion of this main 
are planning further capital 

f the £650,974 of 
The net profit o was .’ oO 
which £139,364 m-. retained 4 the subsidiaries 
we to I 

Directors 


recommend on 
fered "Stock of 174 per cent, making 20 
cent for the 
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‘WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
MILLS 
SUCCESS IN WORLD MARKETS 


Tue 20th annual general meeting of West 
Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was held 
on July 23 in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (the 
Chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement :— 

Despite continuing difficulties experi- 
enced in the Textile Industry in general, 
your Company has had another good year. 

We retain a leading position among those 
producing material for the Haute Couture 
where our fabrics continue to influence the 
trend and development of fashion. In Paris 
our subsidiary has had great success with 
our materials on the French and Inter- 
national Markets. 

We do, however, attach the greatest im- 
portance to the steadily increasing use of 
our moderately priced range of materials by 
the wholesale dress manufacturers and in 
the retail stores, both at home and over- 
seas, and we shall spare no effort to main- 
tain our already high reputation in quality 
and design. 

This year marks the 2ist anniversary of 
the establishment of our organisation in 
Cumberland, and in that connection we 
have commissioned three artists of out- 
standing reputation, Cecil Beaton, Oliver 
Messel and Graham Sutherland, to prepare 
for us a series of designs which we are 
translating into very beautiful fabrics. 

Since the close of the financial year, the 
Company continues to trade at about the 
same level and at a satisfactory profit mar- 
gin, and the order book is well maintained. 

The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 22.66 per cent. approved. 
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Savings are Secure on 
deposit with Campbell 
Discount Co. Ltd. As 
prudent bankers, we ad- 
vance money on the 
security of hire purchase 
contracts written with 
reputable customers, who 
are all carefully in- 
vestigated. Easy with- 
drawal is assured by our 
fixed policy of main- 
taiming streng cash re- 
serves, at all times equal 
to at least 10% of the 
funds entrusted to us. 
Write for our audited 
balance sheet and booklet 
HBI entitled ‘Secure 
Saving"’, which explains 
how our business operates. 
Minimum deposit £100, 
maximum £50,000. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


SALES AGAIN A RECORD 

Tue thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on 
July 29 in London. Mr. F. Le Neve- Been 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said 

The Net Profit, after taxation, is £467, 313, 
compared with £451,931 for the previous 
year. 

It has been an extremely difficult year for 
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Investment Notes—continued 


| mention the printing strike. Whether or no 
| the Government expects this scheme to be 


the forerunner of the greater free trade area, 


| the immediate impact is bad, for the Scandi- 
| navian exports which will be kept out of the 
| Common Market will be flooding into 


Britain. Newsprint is not affected as it enjoys 


| no tariff protection but the kraft papers have 


the Parent Company. The 1958 potato crop | 


proved to be a short one and during the 
greater part of the year prices for our 


potatoes, our principal raw material, were 


at record high levels. 
With the benefit of increased production 


facilities turnover has been increased, both | 


in the number Of packets of Crisps sold and 
in total sales realised, by 12 per cent. This 
has mitigated the increased costs to an 
appreciable degree. 

The profits, before taxation, of the Group 
were further compensated by an increase in 
the earnings from Subsidiary Companies of 
£25,354. This is mainly attributable to a 


| benefit. 


welcome improvement in the profits of the | 


Australian Company. 
Farming Company, Smith’s Potato Estates 
Limited, were not so good as in the previous 
year Owing to a bad grain harvest, while the 
accounts for the first nine months of trading 
of our Dutch subsidiary company showed 
a loss. 


The Board recommends a final dividend | 


of 274 per cent. 
24 per cent., 


it. plus a cash bonus of 
which makes, with the interim 


dividend of 124 per cent. already paid, a | 


The results of our | 


total distribution for the year, subject to | 


income tax, of 424 per cent. 


The Board also recommends the capitali- | 


sation of £195,609 10s. Od. of the General 
Reserve to provide for an issue of 782,438 


among the shareholders on the basis of one 
new share for every four held. 
QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 
Quality is always the watchword of 


Smith’s and we pay the greatest attention to | 


all matters which are necessary to maintain 
it, thus imparting just the difference in taste 
for which Smith’s are so famous. I make no 
apologies for repeating once again our 
slogan “There are no Crisps to equal Smith’s 
Crisps’. To the public, Crisps usually mean 
‘Smith’s Crisps’. 

The demand for our product continues to 
grow, with the larger production we can 
now supply to the market, and our turnover 


for the year again constitutes another record | 


in the history of the company. 

Production and sales for the first three 
months of the current year are up again on 
the figures for the previous year. The popu- 
larity of Smith’s Crisps for the snack, picnic 
and bar business remains undiminished and 
indeed continues to grow. At the same time 
there seems no doubt that the housewife is 
appreciating more and more their value and 
convenience as a household food. The 
growing demand for our Family Pack re- 
tailing at 2s. 6d. is evidence of this. We 
believe that there is ground for further 
expansion in this direction. 

At the same time, it is pleasing also to be 
able to tell you that during the current 
period there has been a fall in prices for the 
back end of the 1958 potato crop which has 
given us a welcome relief in prime costs 
when compared with those of the same 
period last year. This factor has given us an 
excellent start in the profits for the current 

ear. 

The report was adopted and the capitali- 
sation of reserves approved, 


a 14 per cent. duty and some high-grade 
printing papers 164 per cent. Scandinavian 
competition in these lines will be serious 
when the ‘little’ free trade area starts with a 
tariff cut of 20 per cent. BowATER with its 
huge North American interests and its pre- 
dominance in newsprint is least affected. 
The merchants (SPICERS, etc.) should have a 
larger volume to offset a falling profit 
margin, and the converters who use mainly 
raw materials purchased in the open market 
(E. Ss. and A. ROBINSON, etc.) may even 
But the prospects for A. E. REED, 
WIGGINS TEAPE, INVERESK, etc., are definitely 
clouded by this political development. Per- 
haps the safest course for the prudent 
investor would be to switch into the 
5% per cent. convertible debenture of 
BOWATER which has come back from over 
110 to 1053. 


Company Notes 


N his statement to stockholders, the 
chairman of W. H. Smith (Holdings) Ltd., 





| the Hon. D. J. Smith, naturally strikes a note 





: Badr | of caution on account of the printin 
fully paid new shares to be distributed | , : 


dispute, but not one of pessimism. He 
states that he anticipates spending about 
£14 million over the next three years in en- 
larging and expanding the company’s 
branches and this will be done from their 
own resources. Apart from the well-known 
bookstall and stationery activities, the com- 
pany has now added the retailing of long- 
playing gramophone records at several of its 
shops in London and Birmingham, which is 





| proving very successful. The net profit was 


£1,167,190—an increase of £402,141—for 
the year to March 31, 1959. The dividend 
is to be 12 per cent. and a bonus issue of 
1 for 10 shares is proposed from capital 
reserves. Next accounts will be made up to 
January 31, 1960. The £1 ‘A’ ordinary 
shares at 60s. yield 4 per cent. 

The forecast increase in dividend—in 
fact, 2d. per 10s. unit—will be welcomed 
by shareholders of the London County Free- 
hold & Leasehold Properties. This will make 
a total of 10d. (8.3 per cent.). The chairman, 
Mr. T. J. Cullen, points out that this has 
been made possible by the increased rents 
from commercial and residential properties, 
that have at no time been subject to rent 
control. The company celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary this year with assets of 
£18,442,013 as against assets of only £65,000 
when the company was incorporated in 1909 
as a private company. Its many residential 
properties are the well-known Key Flats. 
Gross rental income for the year to March 31 
was £3,061,072; the net profit was £446,472 
compared with £302,931. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 17s. yield 4.8 per cent. - 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





INCREASED TURNOVER 


Tue 59th annual general meeting of The 
General Electric Company, Limited, will 
be held on Thursday, September 3, in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the 
circulated statement by Sir Leslie Gamage, 
M.C., chairman, for the year ended 
March 31, 1959:— 

In my review last year I expressed the 
hope that we should achieve some improve- 
ment in profits in the 1958-59 financial 
year. This hope seemed far from realisation 
when the board reviewed the figures for 
the first nine months’ trading and decided 
the interim dividend. In point of fact, 
however, the profits for the last three 
months of the year surpassed our expecta- 
tions. As a result the profits on actual 
trading account, before charging deprecia- 
tion, etc., amounted to £9,407,000, a slight 
increase on last year’s figure of £9, 320,000. 

We have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 7 per cent. which, with the 
interim dividend paid in April, will make a 
total of 10 per cent. the same as the previous 


year. 
A REAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Under the conditions which prevailed 
last year it was a real achievement to have 
increased our turnover by over £3,000,000 
to an all-time record of £108,000,000. 
More important still, we start the year with 
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1959 


a satisfactory order book of £133,000,000, 
considerably higher than last year. Out- 
standing among new work is an atomic 
energy plant in Japan—for which a ‘letter 
of intent’ has been received—a contract 
much sought after by our competitors, but 
won for the G.E.C. by our advanced 
techniques, and the pertinacity of Mr. 
Lindley, Mr. Millar and their team. 

It was also a notable achievement on 
our part to have increased our exports 
over a period in which total British exports 
showed some decline; this was accomplished 
despite fierce competition which forced 
down profit margins. At home the 
recession in industry continued to deepen 
until the late autumn, when a change of 
Government policy was announced—a 
change which I had hoped would have 
taken place some months earlier. The 
results of the change in policy, so far as 
our Company is concerned, were felt more 
immediately in the domestic equipment and 
radio divisions. 

Fortunately, we had prepared for the 
event with adequate stocks, first-class 
designs and a strong advertising pro- 
gramme, as a result of which our sales in 
these divisions showed a remarkable 
increase in the last few months of the 
financial year. The Government’s change 
in policy, however, had no time to take 
effect upon the rest of the Organisation. 
The industries we serve, and upon which 
we largely depend, cannot, as some people 
think, be turned on and off like a tap; it 
takes, indeed, many months before such a 
change in national policy can show tangible 
effects. It is only quite recently that we 
have felt some signs of revival in demand for 
the wide range of our products which are 
required for industrial expansion. 
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FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 

You will, I think, expect me after these 
two lean years through which we have 
passed, to give you my views as 
the future. With economic and political 
conditions at home and overseas con- 
stantly changing, it is impossible to promise 
or to guarantee—I can only tell you 
frankly what I think and hope that I shall 
be proved correct. 

I expect that the increased demand for 
electrical consumer will continue 
though perhaps at a somewhat lower level, 
while the revival in demand for many of 
our other products will gain momentum as 
the year progresses—hence the current 
year’s prospects should, for these reasons 
alone, promise some improvement. 

If I were to weigh up the good against 
the bad, I would say that the outlook for 
the Company for 1959-60 can be viewed as 
improving. However the Company’s 
management is not content merely to 
wait upon events, many of which are 
beyond our control. We have taken a 
number of steps internally calculated to 
improve the Company’s efficiency and 
profit-earning capacity. 

We have continued the reorganisation 
of the Company’s management. _ _ 
spread general products —. 
split up into divisions, cath ender 
manager responsible for both 
and sales; the new 


engineering group 

have eae the functions of Rou alor 
staff on a divisional basis, so as to bring 
about greater individual control, quicker 
decisions, and better and more personal 
service to our customers. 





Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
5s. per line. Minimum 2 lines. Box num- 
bers Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 99% 
Gower Street, London, WC1. Telephone 
EUSton 3221 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
LECTURER IN FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 
Applications are invited for the above post. 
Applicants should state their special fields of 
interest. Special knowledge of Old and Middle 
ee or of the History of French Civilization 

- a _ recommendation 
salary scale is me1340 x 60—1760 per 





chconts should. state age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, publications and research interests and 
should give the names of two referees whom the 
University may consult. 

Two copies of the application (with testi- 
Monials) should reach the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(from whom memoranda giving the general 
conditions of appointment and information on 
the work of the department should be obtained) 
not later than 30th September 1959. An addi- 
tional copy of the a plication must be sent direct 
by airmail to the Registrar, University of Cape 
Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South’ Africa, by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a 
Person other than one of the applicants or to 
make no appointment. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SCULPTURE 
Applications are invited for the above post at 

the Michaelis School of Fine Art. Applicants 
id be qualified to instruct in wood and stone 

tarving, in modelling and in casting in plaster, 

ment and metal. They should also have a 

toad knowledge of. the, history of sculpture. in- 
ing present day movements. 








The salary scale is £41760 x 60—2060 per 


annum. 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) 
should state age, qualifications, experience, re- 
search and practical work (with photographs, 
if possible) completed or in progress and give the 
names of two referees whom the University 
may consult. 

Two copies of the application and testimonials 
only should reach the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom 
memoranda giving the general conditions of 
appointment and further information about the 
work of the department should be obtained) not 
later than 15th September, 1959. An additional 
copy together with photographs should be sent 
direct to the Registrar, University of Cape 
Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South Africa by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a 
person other than one of the applicants or to 
make no appointment. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited from University gradu- 
ates for the above position. The Assistant 
Registrar will be required to undertake sueh 
administrative duties as are assigned to him by 
the Registrar. 

Salary will be determined according to quali- 
fications and experience within the range 
£A2216 x 80—£A2616. Provision is made for 
superannuation, sick leave, four weeks annual 
leave, etc. Assistance in buying or building a 
home. Travel and removal expenses will be paid. 

Conditions of appointment and the general in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and London on 
3ist August, 1959. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 
LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY 
Applications are invited for one position 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer and for Lectureships 
Modern History, and for one position of Ne 





turer in Ancient History. These are newly _es- 
tablished positions. Candidates in Modern His. 
tory should be qualified in Modern European 
and/or British History 

Salary for a Loser is within the 
£A1,500—90—£2,100 per annum: for a Senior 
Lecturer within the range ,200—80—£2,600 
per annum, and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. In addi- 
tion, in each case, cost of living adjustment will 
be paid. The commencing salary be fixed in 
accordance with the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful a: int. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and’ and its Eechow. 
married men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on Sth September, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN ORIENTAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above Pposi- 
tion. The successful applicant will be required 
to teach Chinese language and history. A know- 
of Japanese will be an additional 


The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500—90—£2, 100 annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment, and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State eer Act. The 

commencing salary will fixed according to 
~ qualifications and coals of the success- 

applican 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
the University and _ its 

assisted by loans 





lease ‘and a ye as to the 
pplication may be obtained from 
cee Sesvemney, Mi ssociation. of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, ion Square, 
London, W.C.1 

lications close, in Australia and London, 
1st September, 1959. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
CLASSICAL OR NEAR EASTERN 
rao pr mage 
fhe salary for invited for the above position. 

for a Senior Lecturer is within the 
,200-80-£2 ,600 = annum; for a 
Lecturer within the range £A1,500-90-£2,100 per 
annum. In each case, cost of ae adjustment 
will be allowed. The sa ject to de- 
ductions under the State jperannuation Act. 
The ens sey salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifica’ and experience of the suc- 
cessful t. 
Under Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases @ by the University and its Bankers, 
men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a 
and information as to the 
method a tion may be obtained from 
the Secretary, tion of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon uare, 
London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London on 
Ist September, 1959. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

uae WANTED after 2 years in Local 
Bachelor of 29. M.A., LL.B., C.Ed. 
. Anywhere. Box 4921. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 











THE SPECTATOR, 


MONEY: THE DECISIVE FACTOR og Dew 
mond Allhusen and Edward Holloway. holas 
Davenport writes “‘the authors make —— 
realize that in the economic race with com- 
munism the monetary system as we run it to-day 
is a self-imposed and dangerous handicap’’. 
Foreword by Arthur Teyunt. 10/6d. Christopher 
Johnson, Publishers Ltd. 


JULY '31, ‘soe 


OST AR TUITION for Sce. London Vens 
-» B.Sc,Econ., B.Sc B., 


LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





OFFS FFSET Litho printing and reproduction. Text 
in print-style type. ——— Stee’ . Susan 
Tully, 9 Blenheim St., W. 1. MAYfair 3. 
ON MEDIAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROR NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the: 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and er to thousands of sufferers ya after 
year. A gift of £10 could assist one o for 
six months—and make you a_life-member. 
National Society for Cancer Ratt, Ws. Presiden: -7.) 
47 Victoria Street, London, os: 
Countess Mountbatten of tow CL. 
D.C.V.O. 








THE SPICE OF LIFE—or how Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers—adds spice to 
a cold slice. 

WILL AND TOASTAMENT of hungry hus- 
bands. Hot buttered toast should always be 
spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 








LITERARY 





ARTISTS FAME and promise at the 
LEICESTER Gules. Leicester Sq., 10- 
5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until 8 
SERETEON, eee PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. te and Private Apartments fully 
& furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 








IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions: 

oo —_ and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 

Contaty Fores Busts.’ Admission Free. Week- 

0-7. Seategs 2.30-7. Refreshments avail- 

able, 2 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
(987). 





PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 

World. Free ~ecemediagmees 120 Hollins 

Lane, Accrington 

ppt for nervous conditions, habits 
Fg met qualified in therapeutic 

curcholoey 


Osis. Consultations by 
appointment. 4 








Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
a oS stock, all wine, Catalogue.—P. J. Rad- 
Denmead, rtsmouth, Hants. 


—, PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed ree Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Re Rd., C.1. 

GREECE. U uate needs seat. Soonest. 
Share expenses. x 4923. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on Family 
om. <li 34 Wardour St., London, 


LAZY DAYS IN THE SUN are so much more 


relaxing when oy oe by a glass of El Cid 
Sherry—the superb ontillado, light, yet full- 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
For information write David Blackstone, Optic- 
2m and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 Oxford 

London, W.1. Tel: GER 2531. 197 
| ome Street, Wal. Tel: baie 6993. fee 
Cardiff, Liverpool, y, icester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastle, 


Glasgow, etc 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
KE 



































LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the LSJ Nearly 40 
years ago the London School of Journalism was 
founded at the instigation of Lord Northcliffe, 
who became its chief patron. The School has 
always maintained the highest traditions of 
journalism, and its correspondence courses are 
followed by writers all over the world. = copy 
of “Writing Dept the Press’ will be free. 
Pre LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM. i Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
FI er OMWRITING: We are specialist tutors— 


No Sales—no ‘fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Pro: us free from Dept. B. 23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an I Home 
Study Course. Apply AY FREE BOOK to: In- 
ternational a mdence Schools, 71 Kings- 
way, Dept. ondon, W.C.2. 

WRITE FOR SORT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have carned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation).—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How: No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to “The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess," B.A. School of -Successful Writing L 
124 Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000 Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating by 
Susan Tully, 9 Blenheim St., -l. MAYfair 
6093, and Standard Type-writing service. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy haa 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
































SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. FRUIT SALAD, 
Diced Californian Peaches, Pears and Hawaiian) 
~. White Grapes and Coesriegl 
All in Heavy Syru 1 Ib tins. 8 for 0. 
oz tins 6 for 333. Bost Paid. tO SHILLING ¢ COF. 
ors. CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London) 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand 
a Senta tow Sey one oem See i 
the truth about garlic as a for 

tism stands firm, as it has stood ‘tor 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint g 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months” 
treatment) and interes’ booklet of home trea’ 
ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Com 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 








HARRIS TWEED, 2s. gee yand also TAILORS 
ING SERVICE PA | PRICES fron 
IAN MACIVER, 96 aay Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d 
Ladies’ and gmap luxurious quality ( 
duced from 6 gns.). Rose, Green, Greyj 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 ay men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for theif 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or colo 
Damask Te Rin og Printed and Embroide: 
Afternoon T Dress, Suiting and Churd 
Lines. Superb. Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diap 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catal from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LI 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

orthern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinii 
care.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545. 


EDINBURGH. Club facilities — Castle. 
ternational House, 127 Princes Stree! 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. Accommodation offe: 
near losseum. Room and breakfast 
Countess Widman, Via Maroo Aurelio 42, Rome 


SOUTH DOWNS furnished holiday cot 
Pulborough, Sussex, vacant Aug. t. 6 gns. wk 
13 miles sea. Main rail London-Coast. Wri 
Sandys, 115 Lower St., Pulborough. Tel. SLO 
3401. Ext. 534. 























HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge Ho 
~~ situated between Lakes and Pennine 
A ‘Signpost,’ Country House Hotel with book 
music, games, television. Special terms for Pe 
manent R A.A., RAC., Tel: 71. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cli 
Tel: 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-front, Gds 
Putting green, garages. Superlative Food. Vac 
Ist ie. 12 gns. 8th Aug. 10} gns. 














HOLIDAYS AND TOURS. 





EDUCATIONAL 


“DEMOCRACY IN DANGER’, Fabian Summer 
School, Steyning, 8-15 A’ Pa. Ra laces left. 
Dets. ‘11 Dartmouth St. . 3077. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 1 Examinations— 
ey. Law, Accountancy, ting Sere- 
tarial, vil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, ‘Genseel Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in ~—_ interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, bans, or call 30 
ween Victoria Street, EC. 4. Established 1910. 
Intensive course 


in Shorthand, Typewriting, ” Book. ~~ and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 


Secretarial Co’ . 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
SE ARIAL TRAINING, for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
tensive 14-week courses.—Write Organising 
Addison Road, W.14. 





and 
Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
PARK 8392. 





£27 STUDENT VAC. Basque Coast Spain ix 
rail fare good hotel by beach. Richardson, 
Argyll Road, London, W.8. 





RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL ey ag 43. 
ton Road, Victoria (© 


rooms), English and 
& Licence. Me attention of 


VIC. 5231. 


satisfaction — shorthand in 
_ntien with the Se. Fast, phone 
the free 


ee oa Please write for 
School of Speedhand (S.18), Hills Ro 





prietors. Tel.: 





ore 
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